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Prior to the installation of the Munici- 
pal Electric Light Plant at Hagerstown, 
Maryland, the owners of the street rail- 
way system of the city had the contract 
till the spring of 1901 for lighting the 
streets with 93 series open are lamps all 
night and every night for the sum of 


$6 











2.50 each per annum. While this rate 
was not considered excessive the charge 
for commercial lighting was eighteen cents 
per hour. Since the installation of the 
municipal plant this has been reduced to 
i2%e per hour’ with liberal discounts 
bringing the rate as low as 6\c per hour 
to heavy consumers. 

The owners of the traction system did 
not seem satisfied with the control of the 
electric lighting of the city, as they had 
secured control of the only gas company 
in the town and it was reported that 
they were also trying to get control 
of the city water system, which was 
owned by a private corporation. Thus 
the citizens of the town were brought 
face to face with a three cornered mo- 
nopoly and by an overwhelming majority 
decided by ballot to instal an electric 
light plant for commercial purposes as 
well as for lighting the streets of the city. 

The plant has been in operation for 
six years and does not have the field 
alone as the traction company still fur- 
nish current for commercial purposes. 

The revenue from the plant during the 
past year was nearly sufficient to pay all 
the operating expenses, including the in- 
terest on the original investment and the 
depreciation (which is figured at 6 per 
cent on the entire plant including ground 
and buildings) as well as the other ex- 
penses set forth in the appended state- 
ment. All expense of constructing new 
pole lines, such as poles, cross arms, 
labor and freight on material are charged 
direct to operating expenses. 

The manager of the plant assures the 
tax payers of the city that in the course 
of another year the revenue will be suf- 
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ficient to meet all the expenses of the 
plant including interest, depreciation, etc., 
without any tax levy, which will give the 
city the benefit of having its’ streets 
lighted every night and all night, as at 
present, with 141 series enclosed a. « 
are lamps, practically free. If a nominal 
charge of $50.00 each were made for the 
street lights a profit of over $7,000.00 per 
annum would be shown. 

Besides the manager, there are two en- 
gineers, two firemen, one lineman, one 
trimmer and one assistant trimmer, 
Politics has no place or part in the man- 
agement of the plant and the manager's 
advice to the -many inquiries which he 
receives from time to time from other 
municipalities concerning the operation of 
the plant is to “steer clear of politics”. 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND, MUNICIPAL 
ELEcTRIC LIGHT PLANT. 
(From Annual Report for year ending 
March 31, 1907.) 


Original Installation. 
Plant installed April 1, 1901, 
consisted of power house and 
ground; two 250 h. p. Buckeye 
tandem compound engines; 
One 500 h. p. Buckeye cross 
two 175 k. w. Westinghouse 
a. ¢. generators; two 250 h. p. 
Heine water tube boilers, 
with Hawley furnaces; pole 
line, 117 Series enclosed are 
lamps, regulators, transform- 
ers, ete., at total cost of.....$63,323.74 
Additional equipment and _ bet- 
terments added to date; One 
500 h. p. Buckeye cross com- 
pound engine; one 330 k. w. 
Westinghouse a. c. generator; 
two 250 h. p. Erie City water 
tube boilers; one 100 light 
general electric c. ec. trans- 
former, arc lamps, transform- 
ers, meters, wire for line ex- 
i ee ) eS 


Total cost of plant to date...$94,890.19 
Depreciation to date............21,660.27 


Net value of plant March $1, 
1907, 


$73,229.92 
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tch the plan for 
the city of Gary, Ind., 
the 

United 
A. F. Knotts, 
Ind., 
beginning of 


of 


new 


1 SKE tne 

tion of 
is¢ ind care for 
plant of the 
ratior Mr. 


nmond, 


operatives in 
Ww States Steel 
former 
put 
new city, 


was 
the 
Land company 
matters rapidly that 
resigned this position and 
equally 
the 
s given having 


the 


in 


he Gary 


pushed so 
tly 


ed al good position 


problems 


other 
the which 

practically 
work 


company, 
been 
remaining being 
matter. 
in 


1906, 


detail 
stated more 
g in May, 


the article 
company pur 
Mr. Knott, a large area 
Hammond and Indiana Harbor 
of Lake Michigan in La 
Part of this 

Calumet 
this 
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Grand 
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detail in 
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river d 
the 
remainder is 
Calumet 
will 


ind 
ind on 
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the 


in 


steel 


part 


river 
be lo- 


city Gary 


levy as well as the following new equip- 
ments and betterments: 
Betterments added during year ending 
March 31, 1907: 
3oiler and addition 
house, 
Transformers 
Wire for line 
Meters 


New 


to power 


Total 


For the past year the profit at the rate 
of $50 for each street lamp would be 
$5,448.63. The reduction in cost to the 
city of the street lighting from that under 
the former contract with the street rail- 
way company would be obtained by com- 
the lights at $62.50 each,’ the 
contract price. This shows the 
saving to the city to be $7,210.13. The 
saving to the patrons is greater than this 
assume that the amount of 
at the former prices would 
be the that used present 
conditions. Assuming the maximum pres- 
ent rate of 12.5 against the 18 
cents of the former the saving 
customers not $10,000 


puting 
former 


if one can 


current used 


Same as under 


cents as 
contract, 
to is less than on 
this assumption. 
We indebted 
manager of the 
light plant 


information given. 


are to Mr. J. O. Beard, the 
Hagerstown municipal 


electric for the data and the 


CITY OF GARY, IND. 


The ground included in the site 
an extreme distance between north 
and south points of six miles and a length 
east and west of seven miles, and contains 
nearly twenty twelve miles 
which company. Nearly 
in the area de- 


cated. 


has 


square miles, 
the 


area 


of belong to 
two-thirds of 
veted to the city. 
trunk lines 
the town 
been completed 
and 
site 


this is 
railroads 

Arrangements 
moving some of 
them through 
elevated 


live of pass 
site. 


for 


through 
have 
these roads earrving 
town 
structure. 
We are indebted for the 
photographs and maps which appear with 
articie and show the progress which 
is being made in paving, supplying 
water and sewers and in building. 
The plate I, the position 
Gary reference the raw ma- 
the other manufacturing 
to the United States 
which will take the 
from the raw mater- 
it into commercial products. 
show 


tne on i common 


to S 


ystem 
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in 
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terials and 
plants belonging 
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ials 
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made at Gary 
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pointing 
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the course of the iron ore from the Lake 
Superior ranges, the coal from Illinois 
West Virginia, the coke from Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia, the limestone 
from Illinois and Michigan. The num- 
bered circles show the locations of the 
plants of the twelve subsidiary manufac- 
turing plants of the great company. The 
list in small type in the corner of the map 
includes the Carnegie, National, Illinois, 
Lorain and Union Steel companies, the 
American Steel Hoop company, the Na- 
tional and Shelby Steel Tube companies, 
the American Steel and Wire company, 
the American Tin Plate company, the 


and 


American Sheet Steel company, and the 
American Bridge company. The great 
plants of the corporation at Buffington, 
North and South Chicago, Joliet, have 


fully demonstrated the value of the posi- 
tion, and Gary had all the advantages of 
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Chicago with the additional advantage of 
square miles of vacant land where inner 
and outer harbors could be developed in 
a soft material, ideally easy to excavate, 
on which to locate the docks for the iron 
ore, coal and steel receipts and shipments, 

The second map, plate II, shows the 
first sections of the great steel plant, the 
changes to be made in the shore line of 
the lake and the river, and a part of the 
city of Gary. The plan for the steel plant 


will be left to speak for itself. About 
one-third of it is seen to be located on 
ground to be made out of the shallow 


edge of Lake Michigan, running the docks 
and harbor entrance out to deep water. 

The cut, plate III, shows the dredging 
of the new channel for the Calumet: river. 
The first excavation is done by the orange 
peel dredge shown in the picture. It is 
followed by a bucket dredge which widens 
and deepens the channel to the desired 
capacity. 

Plate IV shows a pile driver at work on 
the foundation of the office building on 
the plant side of the river. The bridge in 
the picture will be replaced by a perma- 
nent steel structure which will be the only 
public entrance to the works. Plate V 
shows a nearer view of the pile driver on 
the office foundation. The mills do not 
require this work to prepare their founda- 
tions being on compact sand, while near 
the river the soil is alluvial in its nature. 
The tents on the farther bank are the 
workmen’s quarters located in the city of 
Gary. Plate VI shows the concrete foun- 
dations of the first office building ready 
for the brick walls above. The ground 
has been filled in to the level of the top 
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Il. PLAN OF PART OF GARY AND STEEL WORKS. 


DREDGING NEW CHANNEL FOR GRAND CALUMET RIVER. 
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THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF SHOP DRAWINGS FOR CONCRETE 
STRUCTURES. 


By Louis H, Gibson, Architect, Indianapolis, Ind. 


In the 
architecture in 
value of Art 
stand that, if we 


last article relating to concrete 
particular, the commercial 
was considered. We under- 
had only to consider our 
necessities without regard 
material value of our 
reduced very greatly. 

physical protection 
elements as the only thing neces- 


bare physical 
to appearance, the 
possessions would be 
If we ¢ 


from the 


-onsider 


mere 


sary in house building, or if we consider 
the mere covering of our physical bodies 
without respect to appearance, and if we 
consider the mere structural value of our 
and the cost of the material 
which surround us and which 
would be very greatly 
this line of thought 
enabled to under- 
value of beauty. 
that a pleasing 
need involve the 
material and 
more money than 
convinced that 
cost no more than 
pleasing out- 
than one 


furniture 
substances 
their value 
Through 
argument we 


we use, 
reduced, 
and are 
stand the commercial 
We are led to believe 
form of concrete work 
expenditure of no 
labor and need 
the ugly form 
good 
bad 
line 
that is ugly. 

There is now to be considered the ques- 

the question of 
the proper adjust- 
construction. The 
the main made 
a bad impression on the minds of the pub- 
lic on account of bad workmanship, or the 
indifferent putting together of parts. 
There is cobbling. This is 
has prevented 


more 
cost no 
and are 
need 
and 


proport 10n 
proportion, that a 


need cost no more money 


workmanship, 

and that of 

of materials of 
concrete 


workers have in 


more or less 
which 
materials, 
llar, in the best structures. 


the elements 


of concrete and cement 

in partic 
in architect is going to erect an im- 
structure for 
a good dwelling or a 
never takes 


now 


rtant building, a stores 
* office purposes, or 
*-h, he rarely or 
ition the cement block as 


installed. An 


into con- 
made 
builder 


sider 
architect or a 
to consider his reputation in the 
materials, and though it fre- 
happens that the client why 
cement in forms 
exposed parts of the build- 
decorative purposes, it is the 
tendency, almost invariably, of the archi- 
tect to their While it is true 
that they recognize the possibilities of the 
building 


choice of 


quently asks 
some of its cannot be 
used for the 
and for 


ing 


resist use. 


successful use of concrete for 
purposes the experience on the ground of 
unsatisfactory 
the builder 


workmanship has been so 


that neither the architect nor 





There are 
in number 
with 
Wat- 

the 
This 
men- 


chances. 
sufficient 
may be done 


take 
instances 
to indicate just what 
concrete,—notably the work of Mr. 
which been illustrated in 
pages of MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING, 

and work which cannot be 

tioned here shows the possibilities both of 
block and monolithic 


is disposed to 


exceptional 


son, has 


ther 
concrete concrete 
work, 

After giving due consideration to the 
artistic quality of concrete work, which 
relates to the texture of the surface, and 
of the decorative parts and forms, there 
then comes the question of workmanship, 
which is relative to the installation of the 
parts. The material may be never so well 
formed, either as to substance, texture or 
decorative interest, and yet fail of the 
artistic result if it be not properly in- 
stalled by the workmen. Cement workers 
have been as much at fault in one of these 
matters as the other, and there must be 
a reformation in both instances before 
we can expect any large measure of com- 
mercial success in the use of concrete as 
an exposed or decorative material in im- 
portant structures. This done, the field 
for the concrete worker is very greatly 
enlarged and the business opportunities 
are practically illimitable. 

We do not have to try experiments, we 
do not indulge in uncertainties. 
A large measure of the defects may be 
met and the problems solved over the 
drawing board. This is the first step. 
Cement and cement work must be 
to fit the plans of the architect, the 
the and not the 
plans to fit the blocks or the material. 
When the architect makes a design in- 
volving the use of terra cotta or 
merely what he wants 
and outlines the general 
The conditions of his re- 
met without question by 
terra cotta worker or the stone cutter 
no question is raised as to adapting 
to the particular forms or the 
particular shapes. The same is true with 
respect to metal, and in a large measure 
with respect to brick and all other ma- 
terials. A distinguished engineer re- 
cently made a remark in a public meeting 
that a new style of architecture would be 
developed to meet the requirements of the 
cement block. This will never happen. 
The cement and concrete work in 
whatever form, must be accommodated to 


have to 


blocks 
made 
builder 


and engineer, 


stone he 
considers in the 
way of forms 
proportions. 
quirements are 
the 
and 


the 


plans 


block, 
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IV. PRESENT CHANNEL OF GRAND CALUMET RIVER. 


Pile driver on site of office building. 





V. SITE OF OFFICE BUILDING OF STEEL PLANT. 


Tents on site of Gary in background. 
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plans and specifi tion, in all i i , is first considered 
he enginee1 1 paper, Matters of expediency, details 


installation and method of work are 


not done 


illy discussed and indicated before the 


iterial and tl 


iwings go i he shop One can see 
plan in operation wherever labor is 

in producing anything It enables 

icturetl to employ a larger 

labor. In this city, for 

ines her a buggy manufacturing 

of the hin establishment lich goes onto the street, 
room l t ks up workers, takes them into the 
of superior organiza- 

thinking has been done 

plans formulated before the 

has been taken into considera- 

employed, the labor cost is very 

ed Structural met estab- 
nothings Li . First 

ind then the 

workman has 


thought and idea 


Wing room the thinking 
in order 
erro! The effort 
personality and 

directtng force 
sound ra r compli- 
with too much detail 
nt block worker. If 
vorke1 however, ex- 
» do good work, 
il principles of 
hat there is 
problem of furnish 
room ¢ age, with 
windows l . wall and the 
no differ- 
ruction of 
for a ten-story offic 
quarte " a square 
block worker must under 
his part of ie work in 
block ut he must 
i@ character of 
rts; the size and posi 
he relation of the raft 
top of the wall, the construe 
door and window frames, the 
d construction of the porch, in 
properly lay out and make his 
must be a floor plan, 
g plan, sections through 
showing the joists and rafters 
rious heights and then the four 
method l levations in which the size and position 


economy a I ich block is shown, and in case of 
he material hanges in form*from ordinary shapes, 
drawings will have to be made. Thess 


must be lettered and num- 


securing 
to these are irious parts 
establishments bered and corresponding letters and num- 


There st bers must be placed on the block so that, 


sc f 


propo when they are delivered to the workmen 
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VI. FOUNDATION OF OFFICE BUILDING OF STEEL PLANT 





VII. BROADWAY, GARY, IND. 


Looking south from Fifth Avenue, street graded. 
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or the general contractor, each joint will 
exactly in its proper position so 
that all the window and door frames will 
fit and the and girders will find 
accommodation without hacking or 
that there will be a place for 
the porch supports, and every other de- 
tail. Thus the work of the cement block 
maker is not only to be considered, but 
also that of the other co-operating work- 
This has not been done during the 
and the result shows for itself, in 
most of the cement block buildings that 
been put up 

block 
work or 


come 


joists 
cob- 
bling, so 


men, 
past, 


have 
The 
lay out his 


maker who cannot 
cannot draw suffi- 
well to express his plan to others 
cannot expect to be 


cement 


ciently 
successful in his busi- 
either be able to do it 
some one in his employ 
The writer recently had 
occasion to inspect a cement block struc- 
ture with the view of making an appraise- 
loan. It had oc- 
curred to the owners about the time the 
roof that they would have to 
arrange to get money to pay for the 
structure. The blocks were fairly well 
had a good surface, and altogether 
the work in that respect was 
over the head of 
a space 


ness, He must 


himself or have 


who can do it 


ment as the basis of a 


was on 


made, 
good, but 
each window there was 
high which would 
filled, and there was an open 
wall three 
width of the frame. The 
cobbled into the wall 
under the wood 
door sills did not reach to the 
joists and did not come to the height of 
No provision had been 
insertion of porch joists or 
for the rafters and supports of the porch 
and at the time of inspection a 
workman was cutting holes into the con- 
in a way that very greatly destroyed 
its structural value. On the 
provision had been made for 
the stair landings and here too cutting 
being done which left only two 
inches of solid concrete on the outer sur- 
of the wall. An inspection developed 
that the outer surface had not been bed- 
ded sufficiently with mortar to entirely 
close the joints, thus one could look 
through the wall and see daylight on the 
outside. It is fair to presume that the 
owner did not get a very liberal appraise- 
ment on this building. This is not an 
exaggerated instance. Throughout’ the 
towns and cities of this state, where this 
material has been used, and in adjoining 
states, the writer has seen many instances 
of this kind. Oftentimes in laying off the 
blocks an open space has occurred which 
had to be filled in with solid concrete. It 
nearly alwavs happens in the ordinary run 


three inches 
have to be 
space through the 
height the full 
window 


and did nut 


inches in 


sills were 


sub- 


reach 


sills The 


the finished floor 
made for tie 


roof, 
crete 
inside no 

carrying 


was 


face 
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of work that the 
cause complications. 


sills and window caps 
These have not been 
studied in the shop and in connection with 
the drawings, and develop very serious 
physical defects in the finished structure. 
Difficulties of this kind can be, and should 
be, considered on paper and definitely 
solved before any part of the manufacture 
of the block has been undertaken. 

The result of so much work of this 
kind in with cement block 
building unjust criticism and 
unfair conclusions with respect to the 
themselves that the public are 
coming to assume that there are inherent 
difficulties in the way of block construc- 
tion which cannot be met, merely because 
they have not been met; they have asso- 
ciated bad workmanship and faulty exe- 
cution with the material that has been 
While this is manifestly unfair it 
must be understood that the public doa 
not make fine distinctions or reason very 
far in connection with matters in which 
they are not obliged to take an interest. 

Building work has during recent years 
come to be systematized and organized in 
a way that was not thought of hitherto. 
It is now possible to so lay out a building 
that all probable contingencies 
may be definitely estimated, and provided 
for in advance It is this systematic and 
orderly method of handling building ma- 
terial that has developed the cost plus 
fixed sum method of doing work. There 
are a number of concerns and individuals 
who are doing a very large, profitable and 
this basis. Be- 
methods they are 
to give accurate 
mates, but to complete work in a remark- 
ably short time and without friction or 
The cement worker must be 
prepared to keep up with the procession. 
If he does not do this his business will 
soon be discredited and he will have left 
behind him the heritage of bad work, 
which it will be difficult to live down. On 
the other hand, if a sufficient number of 
manufacturers organize their business on 
a systematic basis, and lay out all of 
their work as carefully and thoroughly as 
is done by contractors for other ma- 
terial, notably the terra cotta worker, the 
stone cutter, the structural steel con- 
they will soon have found that 
the building public and other contractors 
will have developed a respect and admira- 
tion for concrete in all its forms which 
will place this inherently valuable ma- 
tehial on a fair competitive basis with 
other materials of construction. 

While a great deal of confidence has 
been destroyed it may be renewed by sys- 
tematic orderly methods. 
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their orderly 
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cause of 
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VIII. BROADWAY, GARY, IND. 


Laying cement sidewalks. 











IX. FIFTH AVENUE AT BROADWAY, GARY, IND. 
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X. BROADWAY, GARY, IND. 


Grading, sidewalks, curb, gutter and roadway paving completed. 








XI. BUILDING HOUSES ON HARRISON AVENUE, GARY, IND. 
View taken, Dec. 15, 1906. 
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1840, to $2,154,606,827 
real 
other 
vast 


able real estate in 
in 1904. The addition of non-taxed 
estate, such as church 
exempt property, would swell this 
sum to still greater proportions. A glance 
at the table, which shows, besides the 
irea and population, the total value of 
estate; the total debt; the 
total value of public service plants owned 
by the city, and the total value of all sala- 
ble property owned by the city, including 
land, public buildings, equipment and the 
like, will give a better idea of the tre- 
mendous progress made by American 
this 


public, and 


taxable real 


most instances 
less than one hundred years. 

Nearly years ago the Hon. 
James Bryce, the present Ambassador of 
Great Britain to the United States, wrote 
the “American Commonwealth,” which 
described State and National 
of government as well or better than had 


cities In represents 
a growth of 


twenty 


our forms 


ever American. The 
two volumes of about 
two short chapters of 
devoted to municipal govern- 
ment as he found it in the United States. 
In these two chapters he described the 
worst faults of civic government. The 
fact that he little to say about 
this phase of government, and nothing 
commendatory, led people to jump 
that American cities 
ruled in the world. To 
his most striking criticism: 


been done by an 


book consisted of 
700 pages eat h, 


which were 


had s 


most 


conclusion 


worst 


to the 
were the 
quote 


that the govern- 
cities is the one conspicuous 
United States. The defi- 
National government tell 
but little for evil on the welfare of the 
people. The faults of the State govern- 
ments are insignificant compared with the 
extravagance, corruption and mismanage- 
ment which mark the administration of 
most of the great cities. The common- 
est mistake of Europeans who talk about 
America is to assume that the political 
vices of New York are found everywhere. 
The next common is to suppose that they 
are found nowhere else. In New York 
they have revealed themselves on the 
largest scale. They are gross aS a moun- 
tain, cpen, palpable. But there is not a 
city with a population exceeding 200,000 
where the poison germs have not sprung 
into a vigorous life; and in some of the 
smaller one, down to 70,000, it needs no 
microscope to note the results of their 
growth. Even in cities of the third rank 
similar phenomena may occasionally be 
discerned, though there, as some one has 
said, the jet black of New York or San 
Francisco dies away into a harmless gray. 


There is no denying 


ment ofl 
failure in the 
ciencies of the 


Few persons have ever made a formal 
public address upon civic government in 
this country that they have not quoted 
this terse criticism of Mr. Bryce. If, at 
the same time, they had stated the other 
fact that only two chapters out of two 
volumes of 700 pages had been devoted 
to municipal government, the criticism 
would not have had so much weight, for 
it would have been only too evident that 
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the author was not qualified to express 
such a sweeping criticism. Most people 
are more familiar with the evils of their 
own city—and they generally consider it 
than any other in the land—than 
with the evils of their State or National 
governments, therefore it is not surpris- 
ing that this criticism should sound so 
just and be so widely accepted. But any 
who is fairly familiar with a score 
or more of the larger American cities, 
as well as with that of State and Nation, 
knows that it is not altogether a just crit- 
IciIsni, 

Naturally, Mr. 
formed 


worse 


one 


Bryce’s standard was 
observations of British 
But it is not fair to apply a man’s 
standard to a boy, for the man, if he has 
used his opportunities, is wiser than the 
English cities possess the maturity, 
deliberation and age, 
while American ruled by the 
impulsive, extravagant 
Most of the leading Eng- 
lish cities had their beginning four or five 
hundred years ago. Their 
has been slow and sure. 
tinually had the 
profiting by the 
They have not 


from his 
cities. 


boy. 

conservatism of 
cities are 
strenuous and 
spirit of youth. 


development 
They have con- 
advantage, therefore, of 
progress of civilization. 
been obliged to build and 
administer the affairs of their cities in a 
hurry, for few emergencies 
upon them. 
time to plan, to 
slow process 
practices 


have 
Thus they 
build, to evolve by the 
of experience, methods and 
admirable results in 
furnishing many public comforts at the 
minimum cost. They have attained a 
standard that is worth while. 


been 
had 


thrust have 


that gave 


Notwithstanding all the 
possessed by the cities of Great Britain, 
it will not require very much study and 
comparison of the following table with 
above to show that, from the 
standpoint of material progress, the cities 
of America are not so far below the 
standard of English cities. These statis- 
were compiled from the ‘Municipal 
Year Book for 1906,” relating to English 
while those relating to American 
cities are for the year ending 1904, so 
that the contrast is still more favorable 
to the cities of the United States. 


advantages 


the one 


tics 


cities 


Another advantage which English cities 


have is found in the class distinctions 
obtain in that country. Because 
of this the more intelligent and less cor- 
ruptible members of society have ruled; 
hence, with greater efficiency and less 
waste of public funds. Whenever, by 
chance or otherwise, a middle class man 
has run for and obtained an elevated and 
responsible position in the city govern- 
ment, he has used it to satisfy his social 
rather than financial ambitions, which has 
yielded better results. Because of the 


which 








BUILDING HOUSES ON HARRISON AVENUE, GARY, IND 


View taken Jan. 17, 1907. 
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XIII. LAYING SEWERS IN GARY, IND. XIV. LAYING WATER PIPE IN GARY, IND. 
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rule in many larger cities to 
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cent revelations have shown an 


the State 
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ind National 
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State ¢ 
governments, 
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of Bryce, 
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“the municipal govern- 
failure,” 
that 
placed 
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is conspicuous is 
it 
denied and 
retired Whatever 
the of American 
cities, no one who is intimately acquaint- 
ed the surrounding their 
development, familiar with 
their that sub- 
stantial! is being 


true. ‘Therefore, is time this 
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MUNICIPAL CONTROL OF PUBLIC 
SERVICE CORPORATIONS IN 
NEW CITY. 


f MUNICIPAL E> 
found a deseription 
ngineering features in 
the new city ot Gary Ind., 
construction ab initio 


Like 


1906, 


ipon 
shore of Michigan 
for May, ill be 
le principles upon 

the first Manage 
Company, through 
States Steel Corporation 
Vv, proposed to base the 
public services, such as 


light, water and street 


general his idea was that 


companies should be formed for the 


ownership and operation of these plants 


but that their franchise should be such 
| failure and 


business success or 


hat their 


the reasons therefor can be determined by 


the proper authorities and the rates for 


service can be changed from time to time 
so that full compensation will be received 
capital invested and at 


rend- 


for the use of the 


the same time the service shall be 


t 


ered at the lowest possible cost. 

The government of the municipality has 
under the state law with a 
town who ar 


compe tent 


been started 


board of 


presumably 


trustees, 
men engaged more 
building of the city, 


three 


or less closely in the 


most of which is being done by the sub- 
sidiary 


Land 
ion of the 


particularly the 
direc- 


corporations, 
Company, formed 
Steel Corporation officials. The 
May, 
was the 


under the 


article of last above referred to. 
intention to prevent 


town 


says that it 
speculation in 


as much as possible 
property being 
under restrictions as to character of and 
improvements. The 


obliged t 


lots, sold at set prices 


time of making 


company has of course been 


build many houses to prepare in advance 
for the known necessities of the case, but 
it was that would be 
restrictions and at 
only reimburse the 
Undoubtedly 
and 


understood these 
similar 
would 
outlays. 


under 
which 


sold 
figures 
company for its 
paving 
prices 


the expense of the sewers, 
sidewalks will be included in the 
for the property, no method of assessing 
the cost of these services being applicable 


as yet. 


cording to recent newspaper reports 


wethods of operating the public serv- 


industries are possibly not to be as 


preliminary 


ideal is the 


Mr. Knotts would indicate. As 


the article upon Gary elsewhere 


this number, Mr. Knotts has resigned 


Is position Of responsibility as manager 


and shortly after 


public press that 


of the Land Company, 


report in the 


comes the 


iranchises are proposed which are quite 


theory of 
report is as follows: 


the opposite in those proposed 


by him The 

The franchises sought are: Street car 
service to the Gary & Hammond Traction 
Company for fifty years over all the 
streets and alleys in the town, work to 
begin within three years and silent as to 
the fares to be charged as well as the 
transfer system; electric light franchise 
to the Gary Heat, Light and Water Com- 
pany for twenty-five years with a pro- 
that the contract then will be re- 
newed for a like term unless the city 
buy at a figure to be fixed by 
arbitration; street lamps, to cost the city 
ve year, but no charge specified for 
private consumers; company given three 
years to begin work; gas light, either 
natural or artificial, to same company for 
the same period and a like proviso to 
purchase, street lights to cost the city 
from $28 to $21 a year each, according 
to the number of hours in use; no rates 
provided for domestic or individual use; 
right granted to lay the mains both in the 
streets and alleys; water system to the 
same company and for the same term of 
years as in the electric light franchise 
and with a like purchase provision; rates 
to city on hydrants $50 a year each for 
the first seventy-five and $40 for each 
additional one; no other rates specified 
and the company is allowed three years 
to lay its mains. 


VISO 
etects to 


Pid a 


brought up for 
town 
they 


were 
action by the 
April 20, and 
over the 


These franchises 


consideration and 
board of trustees on 


are reported to hesitate terms 
as being too unfavorable to the new city. 

It will be unfortunate if the greed of 
the controllers of the capital to be in- 
that they 
will exert the power which they un- 
doubtedly have at this stage of the city’s 
development, to prevent the proposed mu- 
public service 


vested in these plants is such 


nicipal supervision of the 
industries as to their financial as well as 
The certain develop- 
within a short time of a city of 
known minimum population, gives an 
element of safety to the investment in 
these plants which should make the fix- 
ing of capitalization and rates easy and 


physical operations. 
ment 
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the consequent returns for the money in- 
vested certain and ample. ‘The present 
practical control of the city or town gov- 
ernment by the same interests involved 
in the development of these public serv- 
ices should make the fixing of terms of 
contracts easy. The only difficulty is to 
be found in the tendency of those who 
control both sides of a contract to fix its 
terms to their own personal advantage. 
Tl conditions are most favorable for a 
horough test of unadulterated municipal 
control of public service industries, and 
securing of data for comparison with 
present system ot granting tranchises 
Without limit on the one hand and 


Pp ownership on the other. We 

pe that the experiment may be tried. 
M pal control, on account of the pres- 
of local interests upon the municipal 
rities to whom the control is dele- 
gated, is theoretically not so satisfactory 
trol through a central state bureau, 

whi in also be more certainly made 
p ¢ experts, but the latter is not now 
possible in Indiana and the experiment 
must be made under local control if made 


WHO SHALL CHOOSE PAVING MA: 
TERIAL FOR STREET. 

\ prolific source of difficulty in begin- 

ning a paving improvement is found in 

the choice of the material which shall be 


sed The property owners in most cities 
pa for the pavement or the larger part 
of it and are therefore disposed to think 


that they should have the selection of the 


iterial. This is sometimes carried so 
fur as to submit the question of the terms 
of the specifications for materials and 


methods of making foundations as well 
surface to the vote of the property 
owners interested. In some cities it is 


wssible to make paving improvements 


to uny great extent because the property 
wwhers cannot agree upon all the details 


and those who are opposed to paving a1 


able to play one against another in such 
Way as to prevent any paving. In many 
cities the same result is reached because 
the promoter of one kind of paving, being 
unable to secure a majority for his ma- 
terial is able to prevent any other 
material obtaining a favorable decision. 
Che ordinary taxpayer is not an expert on 
paving materials, and cheapness or first 
cost is likely to interest him more than 
inything else, especially in a city where 
there are few pavements and he has hap- 
pened to know some high priced pave- 
ments which did not fulfill the promises 
of their promoters. Durability is another 
feature which is attractive. Occasionally 
1 man will have a special prejudice in 
favor of a certain kind of pavement and 
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no other will answer his purpose. The 
fitness of the paving material for the 
conditions on the particular street seldom 
has any real consideration. Direct tinan- 
cial induccments are too often the sourc: 
of the opinions of taxpayers regarding 


the merits of a particular pavement. 


There are two sides to the question 
One is the technical side, which should be 
Wholly in the hands of competent ex- 
perts, such as the city engineers and 


boards of public works are presumed to 


be, and the other side of personal prefer- 
ence, Where the property owners should 
have an opportunity to express their 


opinions, subiect to the control of t! 


technical matters by the experts The 
real question therefore is how much, it 
any, power of choice should be given to 
the property owner and when it should be 


exercised 
Where the board of public works de- 


termines the whole matter the advice of 
property owners is usually received and 
considered and followed as nearly S the 
demands of the situation and the polis 
of the board permits There are but few 


cities in which pavement can be laid by 


a board without recourse 


At the other extreme, usually in small 
cities and towns whos government is 
influenced by the “town meeting”, and the 


city engineer is but little more expert in 
paving matters than other citizens, spe- 
cifications are thrashed out in detail 
ind ire finalls i COMPProtise (probably 
bad) of the Views most strongly ex 
pressed The true method, lying some 
where between, gives the property owner, 
or at least the resident property ownet! 
some voice in determining whether his 
street shall be paved and within limits 
with what it shall be paved 

The first limitation is to give the prop- 
erty owners the general choice of pave- 
ment, leaving the preparation of specifica 
tions with the city officials in charge ot 
such work. In some cases this choice 
is expressed by petition, a majority on 
sometimes, a plurality indicating — the 
pavement to be laid. This petition may 
be made as the first step in the pro- 
cedure; may be made after an improve- 
ment resolution or ordinance has been 
passed, giving the limitations, if any, 
within which the choice may be made; o1 
may be made after bids have been re- 
ceived upon various kinds of pavement, 
so that the property owner has before him 
the cost of each kind of pavement as well 
as the qualities. There are difficulties in 
too strict a limitation of the right of peti- 
tion. Thus the restriction of a_ petition 
for a brick pavement to a particular kind 
of brick, if it must be followed, makes 
that brick a monopoly and may materially 
affect the price. In many states this is 
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not possible under 
tute provisions 
monopolies, 


single 


constitutional or sta- 
governing and defining 
Likewise the restriction to a 
material which can only be pro- 
cured from a single source may affect the 
price, though if it is a standard form of 
paving material in common and successful 
use it may escape the provision regarding 
monopoly in some states. At first sight 
the method of receiving bids and making 
afterward would seem to be ex- 
cellent, and it would, were all the voters 
on the question sufficiently expert or not 
to be influenced by the wiles of interested 
parties. A cheap street may carry the 
day because of its cheapness, specioug 
partial information 
may put in a poor material at a high 
price, but the opening for undue influence 
is the most objectionable feature in this 
method. For example: A contractor bids 
on several classes of pavements, on some 
one or more of which he finds himself 
low bidder. He selects one of these ma- 
terials and secures by the methods at 
hand a majority vote for this material. 
A combination may be made between two 
contractors whereby the favorable vote 
is secured, when the lowest bidder drops 
out Some man with influence among the 
voters secures a following which holds 
the balance and sells out to the highest 
offer, ete. All this “graft” is outside the 
city officials, but it ultimately adds to the 
cost of the pavement and is also an in- 


choice 


arguments based on 


ducement to recover the cost in some way 


from the work itself by 
ing advantage of 


inducing or tak- 
lax supervision. 

Another restriction is to give the board 
or council the right to determine the kind 
of pavement which shall be laid, the 
property owner having the right only to 
prevent the laying of the pavement if he 
can secure a petition of a majority of the 
property owners. This method is excel- 
lent in that it gives the technical authori- 
ties full power to determine the technical 
matters, and gives the property owners 
he opportunity to refuse the pavement if 
they do not want it. Where the board 
takes unofficial advice from the property 
owners before deciding upon the particu- 
lar form of pavement, this method works 
exceptionally well, and results under a 
good board of public works in a well plan- 
ned and well executed system of pave- 
ments with very few bad spots. 


The power to vote in 
given to all property owners affected by 
assessment, in some only to those abut- 
ting on the. street. The majority is 
counted sometimes in number of property 
owners and sometimes in frontage. The 
restriction of the voting power to resident 
property owners is an excellent provision 
in a progressive city, the non resident 
property seldom taking the same 


some cases is 


owner 
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interest in the street improvement and 
being far more often opposed to it. This 
provision puts no restriction upon the 
board when there are no resident property 
owners, as in the case of a _ business 
street or a street in platted ground on 
which no houses have yet been built. It 
is well, therefore, to curb a board prone 
to let contracts for the benefit of hungry 
contractors by restricting improvements 
to those streets where the assessment will 
be only a certain reasonable percentage 
of the assessed valuation of the property, 
unless the city will assume the cost 
above this figure. On the other hand, if 
there is but a single property owner resi- 
dent on a street he can block any im- 
provement of it and the right of appeal 
of the board to the city council, under a 
provision of a two-thirds or other large 
majority, gives the opportunity to put 
through a necessary improvement with- 
out much chance of injustice. 





MUNICIPAL STATISTICS. 


The annual numbers of the _ publica- 
tions issued by the departments of sta- 
tistics of Boston and Chicago have been 
received and are interesting in the evi- 
dence they present of the differences in 
ideas of municipal governments regard- 
ing what should be included in such a 
publication. Of the 34 tables in the 
Chicago publication and 41 in Boston 
about half may be considered as devoted 
to the same subjects. These include fire 
department statistics; two police depart- 
ment tables in Boston, elaborated and 
extended to six in Chicago; monthly mor- 
tality, contagious sanitary and 
food inspection and baths, which differ 
quite materially in items included in the 
tables and methods of classification; pub- 
libraries, again differing 
in form and content; and commercial sta- 
tistics, and out, imports and 
exports, flour and in the case of Boston, 
fish, and of Chicago, live stock and pro- 
visions; bank statistics. 
publication goes into consid- 
erable detail regarding collection of gar- 
bage, street and alley cleaning, with fig- 
ures of building, lighting, sewers, 
water supply, inspection, while Boston’s 
gives meteorological observations, fuller 
tables of mortality and institutions popu- 
lation. The institutions of the cities 
differ so that the tables regarding them 
differ entirely. 

Inquiries made of these volumes for 
items concerning which direct compari- 
sons can be made are not very fruitful, 
even in the half of the tables which apply 
to the same classes of items. In the light 
of the many discussions regarding uni- 
formity in collection of statistics in which 


diseases, 


lic schools and 


vessels in 


Chicago’s 


cost, 
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representatives of Chicago and Boston 
have been prominent, the extent of the 
lack of similarity in publications is some- 
what surprising. It is true that not all 
the items needed in one city will find 
place in the other, but some careful con- 
sultation would certainly result in far 
greater conformity to some general stand- 
ard than there is of these two with each 
other. 


Chicago’s collection seems to be upon 
the more practical basis, but there is 
some room for improvement and the out- 
sider who wishes to obtain comparable 
statistics is in hard lines if these publica- 
tions are his only source of information, 
however well satisfied he may be with his 
opportunities of tracing the development 
of the cities individually. 
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INVERTED SIPHONS FOR SEWERAGE 
SYSTEMS. 

Will you kindly inform me through your 
question department where’ inverted si- 
phons of considerable length have been 
used for sewerage and where published 
description of their design and construc- 
tion can be found? 

Cc. V. K., Janesville, Wis. 

The inverted siphon at Roanoke, Va., 
is described briefly in MUNICIPAL ENGIN- 
EERING, vol. vi, p. 154, with drawings 
sbowing the plan and the peculiarities in 
the design. Some principles of design 
and a description of an inverted siphon 
design in Texas will be found in vol. xxii, 
pp. 93 and 168. Further discussion of the 
principles of design will be found in vol. 
xxi, p. $9, with references to siphons in 
the Boston and Buenos Aires sewer sys- 
tems, and to fuller discussions of the 
subject in Folwell’s “Sewerage” ($3) and 
Wood's “Practical Sanitary Bngineering” 
($2.50). Irving T. Farnham, city en- 
gineer, describes fully, on page 410 of the 
same volume, an inverted siphon in the 
sewerage system of Newton, Mass., which 
is about 245 feet long, giving drawings 
of the plan and details. 





INFORMATION ABOUT EGG-SHAPED 
SEWERS AND QUICKSAND 
FOUNDATIONS. 

I should like references to sources of 
information about quicksand foundations 
and egg-shaped sewers, in MUNICIPAL EN- 

GINEERING or elsewhere. 
J. F. T., New York City. 

Quicksand foundations are treated with 
more or less fullness in Fowler’s “Ordi- 
nary Foundations” ($3.50) and Patton’s 
“Foundations” ($5). Egg-shaped sewers 
are discussed in Adams’s “Sewers and 
Drains for Populous Districts” ($2.50), 


Folwell’s “Sewerage” ($3) and Moore's 


“Sanitary Engineering’ ($10). The last 
two books consider handling of quicksand 
in sewer work, with practical details. 
Ogden’s “Sewer Design” ($2) gives ta- 
bles of flow in egg-shaped sewers. 

Quicksand foundations are considered 
in the following articles in MUNICIPAL 
E\NGINEERING: “Piling in Quicksand,” 
vol. xxii, p. 25; “Mastering Quicksand in 
Sewer Construction,” vol. xxi, p. 174; 
“Constructing a Sewer through Quick- 
sand,” vol. xi, p. 363. 

Egg-shaped sewers are considered to 


some extent in the following articles, 
among others: “Some Details of Sewer 
Construction,” vol. xxiii, p. 85; “Invert 


Blocks in Sewers,” vol. xvii, p. 23, and 
vol. xvi, p. 244. 

Colby’s “Sewer Computer” ($10) is a 
slide rule which is a simple, easy and 
rapid comnuter of sizes and capacities of 
sewers, circular and egg-shaped. 





COST OF PUMPING SEWAGE. 
Can you give me some idea of the 
probable cost of pumping by electricity 
small quantities of sewage, say one to 
two million gallons a day, lift not more 
than 12 feet? 
D. O. N., ———, Ind. 


In MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING, Vol. xx, P. 
24 and vol. xxv, p. 178, will be found 
some figures on pumping small quantities 
of water by various fuels and power. The 
cost per million gallons raised 100 feet 
varies from $8.80 for steam power with 
coal at $3 a ton to $16.36 with gas at $1 
a thousand cubic feet, according to F. C. 
Coffin. Some figures by D. W. Mead 
showed cost by steam power to be $18 
pumping 200,000 gallons a day or $10 
pumping 1,000,000 gallons a day 100 feet 
high. By electricity the cost was made 
equivalent in this case to $16 per million 
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work without delay, then thoroughly ram- 
han one-e ‘ med until all the voids are filled 

per million The concrete shall be put in place it 
low esti t moderately wet condition, in layers not 
prac over ten ) inches in thickness, each 

yer being well rammed. 
operat ( ecting old concrete with the 
svdney ron ion with another, the sec- 
ibic tie previou placed shall be thoroughly 
ind the Slushed with pure cement; 


Iv in advance 


country 
use ot 


rarbage 
burn it- 
ind fre- 
ment uses 
technical 
kitchens 
omposed mainly of de- 
nd vegetal m 
other domestic Waste 
wo classes, combustibl 
‘h dry incombustibles 
ockery &tc.. failing 
Venable’s “Garbage 
shows the 
ile wastes 
above lasses, or at 
and tl consequent 
nerical Diem from 
problem, where all three are 
The ( jl I Is 
no places t countrys 
Whether alone rv mixed 
is used for fuel, exce] 
»> dry itselt bet 
‘ » in di burned sranch’s “Heat and 
sand ind Portlane I mn i] nd Other Waste” 
roportions f 1 OV h m ite of affairs, although 
combustible refuse can 
if the garbage is kept 


ind disposed of in some other 


FLUSHING WITH WATER UNDER 
PRESSURE. 
sand must be 


lOwn vr other ob When examining pavements of differ- 
sharp and not too fine ent kinds in different cities during the 
past te veurs, I have noted many of 
them seriously injured and some de- 
cement and sund shall stroved by flushing with water forced 
mixed in a arv state down upon them or diagonally across 
them, direct from hydrants, or from at- 
tached hose, or from flushing wagons 
nd thereafter made into ; im Which water issues under compressed 
gravel, after being thor i The injury and destruction is not 
only done by erosion on the surface of 
several kinds of pavements, but by means 
the mixture and the of water penetrating through joints and 
mixed and turned ovet small openings and thus getting under 
he pavement as a whole or under the 
blocks of streets paved with bricks or 
be deposited in the stone blocks An illustration of the pow- 


crete if the work is 


ttor in proportions speci 


with water, shall ther 


is covered with mortar: 
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erful effect of water thus penetrating is 
3 follows 
Tak an average paving brick Sx3x4 


inches deep It has 24 square inches on 
ts under side If water at 60 pounds 
per square inch penetrates below the 


brick, a theoretical hydraulic lifting pres- 
sure is developed of 24 times 60, which 
is 1,440 pounds under the brick Allow 
ng for escaping water and loss of pres- 
ire so that only 4 of this is effective 
pressure, we have 3860 pounds under the 


rick, weighing only 9 pounds, as this 


is the average weight of paving brick of 
ock size The brick is retained in place 
Vv cement mortar or grout around 
There are many pavements without 
s cement ind even if present it is not 


perfect t all points and many bricks 
become loosened, especially those which 
re constantly jarred by traffic and which 
! ea street rails Thus water ap- 
plied from hydrants and flushing ma 
chines constantly lifts paving bricks from 
tl r bed and loosens them, aiding in the 
ly destruction of the pavement as 
vhole This injury is also done to as 
phalt and other monolithic pavements 
The sn ll particles of sand or other com 
pone frains of the pavement ire tiny 
| 4 tones between and under which 
particles the water under pressure 
ork ts way engineers and those in 
terested in street paving have but to 
bear ir ind what I have stated above 
vhen they are looking at pavements in 
St Louis, Chicago and other cities, which 
pavements are constantiy flushed and _ se 
riousls niured by the hydraulic effect 
f water thus improperly used in clean 
them. J W. Howart 
Cor lting engineer on Pavements, 


So of our readers will not agree with 
Mi Howard coneerning the seriousness 
‘ the linger te pavements from the ex 

pressures, unless the Water is 

riously misused by the street cleaners 
Suppo x the water pressure at the noz 
\ re it is delivered to the air to 

, pounds, which Is probably Soe 

bor the average, the pressure ex- 

| en the water touches the brick 

f is materially less. If the stream 

di ted against the surtace at the 


rle for cleaning it, the component 
ressure perpendicular to the sin 


will be but a small fraction of the 60 


pounds This pressure acts mainly upon 
surrace of the pavement to Keep it 
dow) For any part of it to act upward, 
ere must be openings in the joints or in 
rface to let the water in, and time 


icant space to fill, and then there 


be a slight lifting effect, partly 
counteracting the downward pressure on 
1 top ol the pavement In a block 
pavement this action would apparently 
bye ry slight unless the nozzle were 
pl d quite close to the pavement and 

water directed perpendicular to. the 
infarc Open joints in the pavement 
would increase the effect, but not very 


terialls 


There is undoubtedly a strong wash- 


ing effect of the water, which carries off 
loose particles of brick, filling, or asphalt 


is the ec 


se may be. This may wash out 


the joints-in a block pavement and thus 
cause more rapid wear and will carry 
off loose particles from an asphalt street 
which would otherwise be kneaded into 
the surface by traffic and extend some 
What the life of the pavement 

Serious displacement of blocks must 
certainly mean serious errors in the ma 
nipulation of the stream of water and 
washing out of the bed or cushion be 
neath The responsibility for such = a 


tion must be laid on the operators of the 


cleaning system and not on the system 
itself The objections to the washing ef 
fect ea ” diminished by proper ope 
ition of thre trea ot water Whether 
thev <« le emoved entirely will depend 
upon I oroughness with which th 
work s done and the ntelligenc ind 
caurefulness of the operators 


Will our readers give reports of thei 
experien With street Washing by means 
of mae ines or hose ind thre obsery 


is of the effect ipon the dut ihilityv of 


DIRECTORY OF GYPSUM TRADE 





IT have . party who has one « t bn 
LVpsuM prepositions In existence ind whe 
is desirous ot getting in contact witl pat 
lies or CoO panies proposing to construct 
plants Is there suc t thine 3 book 
or «ire 1 devoted sul pl 
of paris ete Whicl LIN th ad 

ired o1 ‘ 
Ss. J Roswell, N. M 

| é oO director ot EVps ’ 
p! ste ! ly | own to tl j ! j 

he 11? editions of tl Director 

ot \) ! Cement Ind ries ($5) 

vhich co i lis if plaster 

turers «and ! lers in lime i pl ‘ 

rh ad 0 f machine for eel t 
! i ad cement —~ CO 1 

rames ol ifacturers of plaster 1 k 

ing l sing machinery also 

\C ELERATED TESTS FOR CBEMEN' 

Please g me the method of making 
the ho test if cement 

r. F. C., Sioux Falls, S. D 

Ihe le? dad or hot Ss of een " 
IS bhace follows, according to the i 
structions fr the American Soctlet fo 


Testing Materials, printed in the “Hand 


book for Cer nt Users” ($3) 
Pats hout 3 inehes in diamete1 nd 
inch thick at the center, and tapering to 


} 


a thin edge, should be made upon a cle 
glass plate about 4 inches juare fro 
cement paste of normal consistency On: 
or more of thes pats may bye exposed l 


any convenient way in an atmosphere of 


steam above boiling water, in a loosely 
closed vessel The pats should remain 
firm and hard and show no signs of crack 
ing, distortion or disintegration. Should 
the pat leave the plate, distortion may 








i 


4 


k 
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be detected best with a straightedge ap- 
plied to the surface which was in con- 
tact with the plate. The pats are allowed 
to set under a damp cloth for 24 hours 
and then are boiled for 6 hours. In some 
specifications the pats are set on a frame 
in thé boiling water, above the bottom 
of the vessel. In others, they are kept in 
the steam above the water, on some sort 
of frame. Occasionally a specification re- 
quires 24 hours’ boiling. 

CEMENT BRICK. 

Where can I get information as to the 
cement brick industry, if such there be, 
and the machinery or molds now on the 
market for their manufacture? 

C. K., Columbus. 

The cement brick industry is a branch 
of the cement block industry, and many 
of those making cement blocks also make 
cement bricks. Some of the makers of 
cement block machinery also make ce- 
ment brick machinery, and there are sev- 
eral special makers of brick machinery 
and molds. Those prominent in the brick 
machinery trade are listed in the “Busi- 
ness Directory” published in each number 
of MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING, under the 
headings, “Cement Brick Machinery,” 
“Cement Molds,” ‘‘Concrete Blocks,” and 
“Concrete Construction Machinery.” Not 
all those under the last named heading 
are in the brick machine trade, but many 
of them are 





INSURANCE RATES ON CONCRETE 
BLOCK BUILDINGS. 

What rulings are made by insurance 
companies as to the rate given on build- 
ings erected of concrete blocks? 

R. C. C., Rockford, IIl. 
uniformity of 
concrete block buildings. The rates are 
fixed in the various districts, apparently 
without consultation of the authorities of 
different districts, so that while in a ma- 
jority of cases the rates are the same as 
for brick buildings, they vary from this 
to 25 or 30 per cent. higher, and in an 

or two 40 per cent. higher. There 
is little real improvement since the arti- 
cle on this subject in MUNICIPAL ENGIN- 
ERING, vol. xxix, p. 121, from which the 
above information is taken. The reason 
for the variation in rates in 1905 was the 
ignorance of the rate-making authorities 
of the new material and the determina- 
tion of some of them to make the rates 
high enough to cover any feeling of un- 
certainty they might have. 

There were no results of experiments or 
experience at that time which would war- 
rant a definite ruling, and it was then 
expected that series of experiments would 
be carried out which would give the in- 


There is no rates upon 


instance 
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formation upon which to base an exact 
ciassification of concrete blocks as fire- 
resisting materials. These experiments 
have not yet been completed, but most 
of the exposures of concrete blocks to fire 
in the last two years have shown that 
they are at least equal, and, if good 
blocks, are superior to brick in fire resist- 
ance. Some of the experiments that have 
been made have shown rather unsatisfac- 
tory results, while others have been sat- 
isfactory. These results reduce the ques- 
tion to one of quality of blocks. If the 
blocks conform to a certain specification 
they are satisfactory; if they depart too 
far fror it, they are not satisfactory. 
This specification has not yet been formu- 
lated exactly, but tests are under way 
which will furnish the required data upon 
which to base it. 

Finally, therefore, the insurance rate 
on concrete blocks should be based on 
conformity to a standard specification, 
which should be incorporated in the build- 
ing ordinances. 

The building ordinances of a number 
of cities have been published in MUNICI- 
PAL ENGINEERING, as stated and listed in 
the March number, on page 166, but, in 
the absence of the results of the experi- 
ments above referred to, these ordinances 
are only approximations to those which 
will ultimately be formulated. If such 
ordinances are adopted, however, they will 
form a good basis for a demand for rec- 
ognition of the value of concrete blocks 
for building purposes and the granting 
of insurance rates at least equal to those 
on good brick buildings, if not better. 





GRANITOID PAVEMENT. 


Will you kindly advise me what gran- 


itoid pavement consists of? Also, would 
like to know its composition. That is, 
the number of pails of each substance it 
contains. Cc. N., Escanaba, Mich. 
pavement is simply a ce- 
ment walk. It first received its name, 
“sranitoid,’ from the use of crushed 
granite as the aggregate, more particular- 
ly in the wearing surface, but the term 
is now applied in many cities to cement 
walks in which no granite is used. The 
usual proportion of the wearing surface 
of granitoid pavements, as specified in St. 
Louis, is one part Portland cement and 
one part sharp screenings of crushed 
granite, which is placed on a base of one 
part cement and three parts crushed 
granite. In other cities gravel is used 
in the base instead of granite, and in 
some cities the proportions in the wear- 
ing surface are one part of cement to one 
and one-half parts of the granite screen- 
ings. 


A granitoid 
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BOOKS ON REINFORCED CONCRETE 
DESIGN. 

Any tables for reinforcing concrete you 
may have would be gladly accepted. 

M. O. B., Marengo, Ia. 

“Brayton Standards” ($3) has tables 
and diagrams for calculating dimensions 
of reinforced concrete slabs, and giving 
all the properties of such slabs for vari- 
ous spans, thicknesses, size of reinforce- 
ment, etc.; properties of wire and rods; 
bending moments and moments of resist- 
ance, and shear for beams of various 
kinds of reinforcement; strength of rein- 
forced columns, footings, etc., and also 
discusses forms and mixtures of concrete. 

Taylor and Thompson’s “Concrete, 
Plain and Reinforced” ($5), also contains 
tables for the computation of slabs and 
beams. 

Hawkesworth’s “Reinforced Concrete 
Design” ($2.50 net) gives graphical dia- 
grams for designing slabs, beams and col- 
umns for various conditions of loading, 
span, etc. 





CONCRETE BURIAL VAULTS. 


Please give me the name of some sys- 
tem of making burial vaults of cement. 
H. H., Gulfport, Miss. 
L. L. Parry, Mansfield, has a system 
of making burial vaults which seems to 
be based on good principles. 





CONCRETE BRICK FOR STREET 
PAVING. 

Our city is preparing to pave the 
streets. Will concrete brick do for that 
purpose, and have they been tried? If 
so, where, and with what results. 

P. C. Co., ———, Ky. 

The writer does not know of any trial 
of concrete brick for paving purposes, 
although there are one or two patents on 
such form of construction. Concrete 
street pavements have been in use in 
Bellefontaine, O., on the main business 
streets, for over fifteen years, and have 
given reasonably good satisfaction. They 
have been in use for shorter periods on 
Streets of light traffic in Richmond, Ind., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Toronto, Ont., and 
New Orleans, La. Descriptions of all 
these pavements will be found in back 
numbers of MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING, and 
some of them in the “Handbook for Ce- 
ment Users” ($3). They are made under 
much the same specification as a heavy 
cement sidewalk or driveway, and are cut 
through in blocks, larger than ,brick, but 
smaller than sidewalk blocks. Complaint 
was made of slipperiness on the large 
blocks first used in Belelfontaine, and 
grooves were afterwards cut to make the 
blocks smaller and give better foothold to 
horses. If concrete blocks are well made 


of the strongest cements and are properly 
laid on a good foundation, the experience 
with the concrete paving laid in place in- 
dicates that the block pavement will give 
satisfaction so far as durability is con- 
cerned, though it is likely to be slippery. 
A pavement of concrete with rougher sur- 
face is being developed, which may re- 
auce this objectionable feature. 





REINFORCED CONCRETE CONDUITS. 


The Amsterdam Board of Water Com- 
missioners are contemplating building a 
12%-mile water conduit line. They have 
had submitted to them for their approval 
two 3-foot lengths of 30-inch reinforced 
concrete pipe. The board desires informa- 
tion from you where to send one of these 
lengths of pipe to have an impartial test 
made as to whether or not it would be 
perfectly water-tight and as to what 
water pressure it will sustain. Any in- 
formation you can give us, or the address 
of any competent person you can name, 
will be highly appreciated. Also, can 
you tell us where a conduit line of rein- 
forced concrete is in use, how long, what 
size, and whether or not it is giving per- 
fect satisfaction? We also desire to get 
all the information possible upon rein- 
forced concrete for water-carrying pur- 
poses, and we would also appreciate very 
much letters from your readers who are 
familiar with reinforced concrete for 
water conduit purposes. 

F. T. H., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Some college laboratories are prepared 
to make the tests desired. Possibly Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, or 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., are 
properly equipped. A list of commercial 
testing laboratories, some of which are 
prepared to make tests of the nature de- 
scribed, will be found in the “Business 
Directory,” printed in each number of 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING, under the head- 
ing, “Testing Laboratories.” 

In MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING, vol. xxix, 
p. 353, will be found some descriptions 
of tests of reinforced concrete conduit 
pipes of 5 feet diameter, from which 70 
feet is deduced as the maximum head to 
which such pipe of this diameter should 
be subjected. In vol. xxv, p. 364, will be 
found a description of the 60-inch rein- 
forced conduits of Newark, N. J., which 
carry a maximum head of about 45 feet. 
In vol. xxxi, p. 182, is a report of a test 
of three reinforced concrete pipes, laid 
and jointed, which carried 35 pounds 
pressure (about 80 feet head), without 
leakage, and showed some leakage, not 
at the joints, under a pressure of 40 
pounds. 

Will our readers report their experi- 
ences with reinforced concrete pipes un- 
der pressure? 

See the article on “The Testing of Clay 
and Concrete Pipes” elsewhere in this 
number for some data regarding strength 


of plain concrete pipes. 
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The question of L. C. P., 
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,<. Lancaster, Pa., 
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fioor that dusts and wears off. Lack of 
moisture while setting, no doubt caused 
the trouble. 
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Can a new finish be put on the old base, 
that will unite and be permanent? 


If the base is good material it can be 
done temove the finish and clean thor- 
oughly by washing, and while wet, 
sprinkle dry cement sufficient to lightly 
cover the work; run top on quite wet. 

If the conditions produce rapid evapo- 
ration, it is better to cover with some 
kind of canvass and keep wet for a couple 
of days I had a piece of concrete that 
had lain for over one year that when 
finished, was a complete success, 

JAMES THOMAS, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


REMOVAL OF EFFLORESCENCE 
FROM CONCRETE SURFACES. 
I will be pleased to receives a method 


of removing alkali from artificial stone. 
*. S., Pasadena, Cal. 


subject of efflorescence on concrete 


rfaces is treated in some detail in the 

H dbook for Cement Users” ($3) and 
rio methods of preventing and re- 

) g it are deseribed. If the efflor- 

cannot be brushed off or washed 

ff b et of water it can be removed 
| wash of 1 part hydrdchloric acid 
ad o5 parts of water well serubbed on 

nd i wediately washed off with a stream 
of water from hos« This will not pre- 
el reappearance of the alkali at inter- 
| ntil it has all been dissolved out of 


the face of the stone 
following is from a praetical block 
ker giving his experience and is of in 
erest I this connection as being his 
observatio1 and his’ interpretation of 


what he has seen 


I our first experience, we had _ the 
whit deposit that comes to the surface 
of the stone or. brick. By giving it a 


Z study, we find that it all lies 


curing. The reason vou notice the 
whit ore in the cold weather than you 
ck inv other time, is on account of the 
moisture in the atmosphere. When a 
block or stone has not been properly 


cured and the whitish deposit has started 
on the outside surface, the more damp- 
ess and moisture it receives the more it 
will show the white on the outside. It 
ean be washed off with pure rain water 
ind muriatic acid, mixed about one part 
of acid to twelve of water, but after it 


gets a soaking it will appear again. It is 
a very hard matter to stop after it has 
begun to show itself. If it is left alone it 
will gradually disappear after a year's 
time, and I think this the best way. 3ut 
if the stone are properly cured on the 
start, this whitish deposit will never ap- 
pear on the surface. Nine-tenths of 
people making stone, when they begin to 
spray or sprinkle driwn the stone on the 


very start Stone should be sprayed very 


lightly as soon as the stone have there 
initial set or as soon after as it is con 
venient, then increase as they get older 


Never soak them if you do not want the 


white to show. After spraying them 
always wait until the stone or brick begin 
to be their natural color. Never spray 
or sprinkle when the stones are wet. You 


will find by following these instructions 
that vou will drive the white to the center 


of the stone, instead of the outside sur 


face, and you will get just as good a 
stone as you can by drowning them A 


dry process must be watched very closely 
to get good stone, but we find again that 
the wetter the process the less care it re 
quires, and the better stone you get By 


using what we call a medium process, 


your stone are not so porous It makes 
more of t glazed finish on the outside 


surface and the stone is almost perfectly 
erystallized on the inside as soon as they 
are 24 hours old, and do not need very 
much water after they are made We 
have buildings of our own make in Mani 
toba, North Dakota, Montana, Minnesota, 


and Michigan, that have never shown any 
of the white deposit since the day thes 
were built Ir brick we ilwayvs use t 
dry process, but in our stone we ilways 
use the a mm process, that is about 
20 per cent wetter than the dry. Some 
people s that it is more expensive than 
using the dry, but we average every day 


at our factory, with two men molding, 30 
stone every hour.” 


PAVING STREET WITH STREET 
RAILWAY TRACKS 

Would you please give me a little in 
formation in regard to the best method oft 
treating a street with a railway in it? I 
am putting concrete under bed of road- 
way—that is, putting a concrete base over 
entire street for vitrified blocks. 

S. B. J.. , Md. 

Iway track is always a 
source of weakness in a pavement, and 
should bk is thoroughly solidified as pos- 
sible. iis can be done first by thorough- 
ly draining and solidifying the soil un- 
derneath ; second, by putting in a spread- 
ing foundation under the ties so as to 
distribute as much as possible the weights 
coming on the ties, this foundation to be 
of broken stone or, preferably, of con- 
crete; third, by putting in concrete un 
der the rails and the pavement so as to 
make a continuous bed for them. If the 
rails are deep, 7 or 9 inches, the usual 
6-inch concrete foundation for a_ block 
street will come but little below the rail 
flange. If 5-inch rails are used, there will 
be 5 or 6 inches of concrete below the 
rails. In any event, but especially with the 
lighter rails, there will be more or less 
vertical movement of rails between points 
of support on ties, unless the rails are 
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laid on solid foundation throughout, and 
such movement will tend to displace the 
blocks next the rails. Perhaps the most 
successful attempt to reauce this tendency 
is the use of special shaped blocks with 
a nose to fit under the rail flange and rest 
against the rail web. Reference should 
be made to the article in this number on 
fetween Street Railway Tracks 


“Paving 
and Rails. 


T-RAILS IN PAVED STREETS. 


I understand that there is in Indian- 
quite a large amount of T-rail 
track in paved streets. I am anxious 
to know if they are giving satisfaction 
and what is thought of the construction 
by the general public there. How does 
a block pavement last alongside of these 
rails? What is the special construction 
used next to the rail in a brick paved 
street? What foundation is used under 
the pavement and under the track? We 
are considering this construction here 
for streets to be paved with_brick this 
summer. P. CUMINGS, Cy. Engr. 

Painesville, O. 


apolis 


The city of Indianapolis and the street 
railway company have agreed, after much 
experiment, best pavement of 
the street railway’s part of the roadway, 
rails and eighteen inches outside, 

There are a few streets where 
tracks, which 
special 
rails, to 


that the 


between 
is brick. 
interurban cars use the 

laid T-rails. A 

brick is used inside the 

1 groove for the flanges of the car 
‘heels of the interurban cars, which are 
than those of the ordinary street 
also on the outside of the rail. The 
satis- 


with shape 


wider 
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seems to be quite as 
that has used, and 
quite as durable 
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used under ties and pave- 
there is as little vertical 
rail as possible. This 
important consideration in design- 
permanent street paving in the 
tracks. The specially 
prevention of 
value 


pavement is 
a 
foundations are 
that 
movement of the 


ments so 


is the 
ing a 
street railway 
formed bricks are aids to 
displacement, but are not of much 
without the solid foundation. 

The construction is described in a pa- 
per elsewhere in this number, which was 
presented by Mr. B, J. T. Jeup, formerly 
city engineer of Indianapolis, before the 
Indiana Engineering Society. 

Other cities using T-rail to greater or 
Ottawa, Can,; Denver, 
Conn.; Terre Haute, 

Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Paul, Minn.; Kansas 
Amsterdam and Schenectady, 
Dayton and Delaware, 
Scranton, Pa 
Wis. 
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less extent ire 
Col.; New Haven, 
Ind.; Davenport, Ia 
Minneapolis and St. 
City, Mo 
N. Y¥ Columbus, 
Erie and 
Milwaukee, 
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differ quite widely. The T-rail is favored 
by some city and railway officials and 
is quite as strongly opposed by others 
in both classes. The special construc- 
tion described in Mr. Jeup’s paper seems 
to remove most of the objections. <A 
T-rail is apparently very objectionable in 
an asphalt or other continuous pavement, 
but a brick or other block pavement can 
be so constructed alongside a T-rail as 
to be entirely satisfactory. Interurban 
cars have deeper wheel flanges than city 
cars and a T-rail is much more economi- 
cal for their use, wear not requiring so 
early replacement of the rails. The old 
contest between flat and grooved flanges 
has no place in this discussion, although 
the change from grooved rail to T-rail 
is probably more satisfactory than from 
grooved rail to flat-flanged rail. In a 
recent paper, Mr. F. L. Ford, city engi- 
neer of Hartford, Conn., expresses the 
opinion that the grooved rail will be most 
popular in city systems of the east and 
south, where snow and ice do not inter- 
fere and where street pavements are 
narrow, while in western and northern 
cities with wide pavements and more snow 
the T-rail will be preferred. He 
might have added the effect of interur- 
ban cars in influencing the decision in 
favor of T-rails on the streets over which 
permitted to run. 


and ice, 


such cars are 
WHO HAS A SECOND-HAND LEVEL? 


I would like to be put on the track of 
a good second-hand engineer’s level. 
I. J. S., City Engineer, ——— -, Ia. 
Will our readers who have such instru- 
send us descriptions 
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of the same? 
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STAMPING 
CLOTH. 
We are very desirous of learning of 
some type of ink which can be used in 
connection with a pad and rubber stamp 
for placing a stamp on tracing cloth. 
We would appreciate it very much if 
you could give us some information in 
regard to any manufacturer making an 
ink that will do this work or if you can 
suggest a formula whereby we can mix 
it up ourselves. We have tried several 
different kinds of ink and have never yet 
found anything that will give a clear- 
cut print and still retain those quick 
drying properties, so essential to an ink 
for this work. 
ww. Se PF 


With metal type “combination black,” 
made by the Jaenecke Printing Ink Co., 
is used in the Ockerson method of print- 
ing topography and on tracing cloth the 
letters are dusted over with talcum pow- 
der. The A. S. Aloe Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., have a special printing ink which is 
satisfaction also. We 
Ockerson, C. E. 
information. 


INK FOR 


Kansas City, Mo. 


said to give good 
are indebted to Mr. J. A. 


of St. Louis, for this 
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GAS EXPLOSION IN PUMP PLUNGER. 


Several days ago, our employees were 
making repairs to a five million gallon 
Knowles duplex pump in the Toledo 
water works pumping station and it was 
necessary to remove one of the pump 
plungers. 

About five minutes after the tail rod 
had been removed, one of the men used a 
candle so as to see to place a rope sling 
on the plunger to pull it out of the cylin- 
der. When he got within about one foot 
of the plunger with the candle there was 
an explosion which burned the back of 
the hand in which he held the candle 
quite badly. One other employee, who 
was a little farther away was burned 
about the head and face and one hand. 

The pump was erected in 1884 and I 
do not know that the plunger has ever 
been out or opened since that time. This 
plunger was perfectly tight as there was 
not a particle of water in it. 

AS we are unable to decide what caused 
the explosion, we would be glad to have 
you give your opinion. 

J. M. WISLER, Supt. Waterworks, 
Toledo, O. 


This occurrence is one which seems to 
be outside the experience of engineers in 
general. Suggestions have been made of 


the collection of gas in the chamber 
which had been occluded in the iron, 
gradual seeping through the iron or the 
joints of gases formed by the decomposi- 
tion of organic matter in the water, and 
sealing up of gas in the chamber when 
the pump was put together, but the most 
plausible theories advanced are one of 
the formation of gas in sufficient quan- 
tity to produce explosive mixture with 
the air in the chamber, by chemical 
change in a small quantity of oil which 
may have found its way into the chamber 
during the process of construction, this 
oil having probably evaporated completely 
before the chamber was opened; and the 
other of the gradual forcing of water 
through the iron from which the oxygen 
was taken to form an oxide of iron, 
leaving the hydrogen to enter the inside 
of the plunger. Have the chemists among 
our readers anything to offer regarding 
the two latter theories and have any of 
our readers any information about simi- 
lar occurrences? 
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Reducing Dust—Paving Street Railway Tracks—Steaming Timber. 





Reducing Dust and Hardening Roads 
by Surface Applications. 
BY J. W. HOWARD, C. E., NEW YORK CITY. 

At the convention of the American 
Road Makers’ Association held in Pitts- 
burg March 13, 1907, Mr. J. W. Howard, 
a consulting engineer on roads and pave- 
ments in New York, was invited to read 
a paper on the treatment of road surfaces 
and the following extracts from his ad- 
dress properly bear’ the title to this 
article: 

The road problem involves, among 
other things, the first cost of construc- 
tion, cost of maintenance by constant 
small repairs, periodic light surfacing 
with a fine material, general surfacing 
with coarse material, cost of cleaning, 
expense of horses for traction of loads 
over hard or smooth as compared with 
soft or rough surfaces; expense of wear 
on harness, vehicles; effect of wet, dry, 
cold, hot and windy weather; injury from 
mud and especially from dust, to food 
products in transit, and to the clothing, 
comfort, health and wealth of persons 
using the roads or dependent upon them— 
nearly every person everywhere. 

It is the road dust problem which is 


now receiving the attention of the best 
engineers and road makers in all civilized 
countries. The Germans say “Staub 
friszt’’; the French “La poussiere ronge’’; 
we say “Dust eats.” Yes, it eats goods 
and destroys wealth and carries germs 
of consumption, pneumonia and worse 
diseases and destroys health. 

It is not necessary to describe what 
produces the dust of roads, as it is known 
to all. The agencies which cause dust to 
rise are natural winds, passing vehicles, 
and automobiles, which also by the suc- 
tion under their tires lift dust out of the 
road material itself. 

Suppression of road dust has become a 
necessity for health and wealth, because 
of the damage it does to goods, crops, 
real estate values and the rapid raveling 
of the road itself. 

This paper is confined to the treatment 
of earth, sand, gravel and macadam roads 
by surface applications only. When pop- 
ulation is dense or where traffic is num- 
erous, it is more economical and efficient 
to lay some form of pavement more dur- 
able and cheaper to maintain than mac- 
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from the many oil centers in that State, 
until today oil is used for suppressing 
dust and hardening roads, with varying 
success and failure, in about forty coun- 
ties of California to an extent of a little 
more than 2,056 miles. California and 
other crude oils are now being used ex- 
perimentally to a limited extent in other 
States and in Europe. Persons who have 
not seen the peculiar local California 
conditions, as its climate, long dry sea- 
son, roads of dry volcanic or alluvial 
dust, sand, clay and loam, and roads 
made of these, saturated with the pecu- 
liar maltha or thick, sticky asphaltic oils, 
rnust not assume that they can use those 
or other kinds of crude oils in the same 
way and with the same results on other 
kinds of roads, with heavier traffic and 
in climates with rain at short intervals 
and frosts in winter. California crude 
oils and others, with marked exceptions 
there and elsewhere, contain maltha or 
soft asphaltum and resemble thick sticky 
inolasses. Such oil is almost a liquid 
usphalt and when heated and spread upon 
certain soils, clay, sand or gravel mixed 
with such soils, will impregnate or can 
be harrowed into such roads. They are 
then rolled and compressed by traffic and 
will consolidate and form a pliable crude 
asphaltic crust. Oil must be applied at 
intervals thereafter and no water must 
get into the yielding subsoil under this 
weak bituminous or asphaltic crust. 

Let us glance at a few actual records 
of oiling roads. In Contra Costa County, 
California, some macadam roads were 
oiled with 12 to 18 degree Beaume oil, 
costing 65 cents per barrel, and applied 
to the road cold, cost about $75 per mile. 
It was not satisfactory. It does not help 
macadam as much as more absorbent 
soft roads. 

Kings County, Colifornia, has about 
forty miles of oiled sandy roads. Large 
stretches became ground up and give off 
dark dust. It is necessary to constantly 
oil these roads to such a degree that 
wheels and horses throw up the surface 
and occasional rains wash away the oil 
and road. Still, it is better than no oil, 
because it hardens the sand and permits 
faster travel and heavier loads. 

In Sacramento County, California, I 
noted several gravely, clayey and sandy 
loam roads and a little macadam. The 
thick, sticky oil helps all these by sup- 
pressing dust and conserving the road. 
But do not expect to find there as clean, 
smooth surfaces as are found in many 
States having better constructed roads 
from better materials. 

Probably the best constructed and 
maintained oiled road of California is the 
driveway of Golden Gate Park near San 
Francisco. The oil when cold is between 


14 and 16 degrees Beaume. It was heated 
to about 300 degrees Fahr., sprinkled 
while hot on the road, men followed 
closely and stirred the oil into the road 
with rakes. The road, of course, was 
first properly graded and _ shaped. Its 
surface was made smooth, then soaked 
with water to loosen it. It was next well 
dried to a depth of at least 1 inch and 
the oil applied as stated during warm, 
dry weather. tepairs are constantly 
made by promptly sweeping out any little 
hole that forms, putting in a little oil, 
adding gravel and stone dust to absorb 
the oil and tamping until firm. The oil 
costs 72 cents per barrel, and 400 barrels 
per mile of 16-foot road were first ap- 
plied. Since then 300 barrels per mile 
have been applied twice each year, or 
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600 barrels per year. The tendency is to 
form into ruts and to a slight lowering 
of the whole road surface. This last is 
caused by rain water working through the 
surface and carrying away the road ma- 
terial from under the asphaltic oil crust. 
Although expensive, it is so important a 
@rive out of San Francisco that it is 
worth all it costs. 

Kentucky oil was used in Fayette 
County, Kentucky, about 1904, 1905 and 
1906. At least three oilings were needed 
the first year, at cost a little more than 
6 cents per square yard. At least one 
oiling per year for light travel, costing 
about 3 cents, and two oilings per year 
for numerous travel, at about 5 cents, 
will be needed. It is too soon to report 
on the efficiency and economy of this oil 
and work. 

Near Jackson, Tenn., during 1905, a 
crude oil was used with a flash point 
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Fahr.,, 0.92. 
applied to a 
1 eovered about 


$0.0057 


specific gravity 
road 18 feet 
one-half mile. The 
labor cost and I estimated this 
ide oil, f. o. b. station Jackson, would 
with profit about 7 cents per gallon. 

is 0.48 gallon per square yard would 
The total cost of oiling, 
about $0.393 per square 
yard for one application. The oil soaked 
into the macadam, left no coating on top 
and when examined seven months later 
it was of no permanent benefit to the road 
ind had long before to suppress 
should have been re- 
three times the first year 
thereafter. 
residuum oil left 


degrees 


was wide 


bn neat 
$0.0336 


eretore, was 


eased 
process 
ited at least 
twice per year 
after evap- 
oils was also tried 
Jackson It had a flash test of 
degrees Fahr. and a specific gravity 
1.97. The labor applying this heated 
1 cost $0.0078. I estimate the cost of 
71 gallon per square yard at 7 
per gallon to be $0.0497, making a total 
of $0.0575 per square yard for one appli- 
including cleaning the macadam 
spreading sand on top of the heavy 
residuum oil. When examined seven 
ths later, a layer of compacted dust 
one-eighth inch thick remained, 
some of the road surface had been 
washed and some blown away. This sur- 
face should have received a second treat- 
ment within the first three months and 
probably two per year thereafter. Then 
some conclusion would be possible on 
now appears not to be a success. 
England, in 1902 and 1903 
some suburban macadam 


heavy 


ing the lighter 


cents 


cation, 


and 


mor 
about 


while 


what 

Liverpool, 
tried an oil on 
and found that it cost less than constant 
water sprinkling; but the kind of oil used 
made the surface of the road oily and 
slimy in dry and more so in wet weather 
ind of offensive odor. Its use was 
stopped, as well as that of previously 
used calcium chloride solutions in water- 
ing carts. The solution pleased them bet- 
ter than oil, but proved too expensive for 
suburban and country use. 


GENERAL RULES FOR OILING ROADS, 


I learned from California practice that 
the crown of a road of soft materials 
(for it is doubtful if any crude oil really 
helps macadam) to be oiled must be high 
and its sides well drained, because water 
with or without freezing floats much of 
the oil or gets under the oiled crust and 
The hotter the oil when ap- 
plied, the warmer the weather and dryer 
the road, the better. When heating crude 
oil allow for an expansion of 15 per cent. 
Heat it between 225 to 300 degrees Fahr. 
Use oil of 14 to 16 degrees Beaume and 
containing at least 35 to 50 per cent of 
thick maltha or liquid asphalt, not 


softens it. 


over 


3 per cent of foreign matter and water 
62 to 47 per cent should 
bitumens, some of which should 
and evaporate from the 
oiled leaving an elastic, 
dustless crust of road material and heavy 
parts of the oil. Oiling by hand is ex- 
pensive and not uniform, especially when 
it must be done by the mile. Special 
machines for oiling, harrowing, spreading 
sand, ete., are to be had, although still 
imperfect. 


and the balance 
be light 
oxidize 
freshly 


some 


roads, 


from 
barrels 
of asphaltic oil are 
mile of 10- to 16-foot road 
Two or three treatments are 
needed on a road during the first 
year if the road is of a loamy or sandy 
nature. After a California 
well oiled and a crust is formed, 
care must be taken not to break through 
the crust. Prompt repairs are impera- 
tive. Do not flood the with oil. 
Better use several successive applications. 
An excess of oil on a road is disagree- 
able and will injure paint of vehicles, 
harness, clothing and seems to affect rub- 
ber tires. 


In California, soil, 
175 to 400 and 


(of 42 gallons each) 


according to 
sometimes 600 


needed per 
per year. 

new 
road in has 
been 


road 


toad materials, which if wet would 
pack firmly under roller or traffic and 
still remain slightly porous, are the mate- 
rials which are the best for use by sat- 
urating with suitable thick adhesive oils. 
Such oils suppress dust and harden such 
a road. Road materials of certain clays, 
earths, gravels, which when wet pack 
tight or bake in the sun and which pul- 
verize into dust, must be either loosened 
up by harrowing or otherwise made por- 
ous before being oiled, and then must be 
covered with sand, screenings or the ma- 
terial of the Oiling roads is a 
case where a little knowledge is danger- 
cus, and where much knowledge and ex- 
perience must be employed to select suit- 
able oils and to use them correctly. 


road. 


In regard to the dust 
by means of oil, it is impossible to pre- 
scribe any formula. There are a great 
kinds of produced by nature. 
light oils of Russia, and 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
will not do and I doubt 
of their products can be success- 
The Texas, 


suppression of 


many oils 
The naptha or 
the paraffin 


and 


oils 
elsewhere 
if any 
fully and economically used. 
and oils and some 
possibly be used if specially 
prepared or applied in special ways. The 
California maltha or asphaltic oils are 
with the loamy, sandy and 
alluvial that and like climates, 
but not yet with macadam. Transporta- 
tion is likely to prove too expensive for 
those and other suitable oils elsewhere 
than near their sources of production. 
The use of is a local question 


Kentucky Kansas 


others may 


successful 


soils in 


crude oil 
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for each place and requires careful inves- 
tigation and the best of advice before 
undertaking its use; also careful super- 
vision when used and instruction as to 
prompt repairs. 


IMPREGNATING ROAD SURFACES WITH SPE- 
CIAL COAL TAR PRODUCTS. 


The use of coal tar and its products 
as ingredients of pavements and roads 
has been undertaken in many ways for 
about fifty years, but with no success 
until quite recently. 

It is used in the general group of pave- 
ments called tar macadams, composed of 
hot crushed stone and specially prepared 
tar or bituminous cement, mixed while 
hot and compressed in place. Of this 
group that which is Known as bitulithie 
pavement seems the most successful for 
streets and in lighter form. I believe it 
is known as bitrock for suburban roads 
and the interior of villages and small 
towns, 

We must know the difference between 
a tar macadam and tarring a macadam 
road. A tar macadam, as stated in gen- 
eral, is a mixture of heated crushed stone 
and specially prepared adhesive tar ce- 
ment, mixed by machinery, spread and 
compressed. The best type of a tar 
macadam at present is the one devised 
by the late F. J. Warren. He made it 
clear that not only his pavement, but 
all macadam pavements’ should have 
voids between the larger crushed stone 
so filled with smaller and smaller broken 
stones that they mutually sustain them- 
selves in position as a solid mass and do 
not depend upon the adhesion of the tar 
product or any binding substance to hold 
them in place. The cement acts simply 
as a final filler of small pores and a 
waterproofing material within and upon 
the macadam. 

The tarring of a macadam road means 
sprinkling, painting or covering its sur- 
face with a soft tar specially prepared for 
that purpose, and which will penetrate 
the macadam and make it waterproof and 
retard the formation of mud and dust. 
A prepared tar which is sufficiently fluid 
to lay dust and penetrate the surface of 
the macadam can not be a binding mate- 
rial to hold together any portion of that 
macadam, except the finest particles and 
dust. 

Specially prepared coal tar,-by surface 
application on macadam to eliminate dust 
and make the macadam waterproof and 
more durable, first succeeded in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, in 1886, where the 
experience gained has been followed by 
constant use ever since. Tar freed from 
water and very light oil and otherwise 
improved is used. The macadam is first 
well bonded and consolidated, then tarred 


and fine stone screenings are spread. 
Coal tar products are suited only to hard 
macadam and similar roads, because it 
is not practical and economical to use 
these products on soft earth, clay and 
sand roads. The cost would be too great, 
sufficient tar is not available, it would 
not harden. It is better and cheaper, 
where obtainable, to use suitable asphal- 
tic oils on soft and absorbent roads, as 
is done in California. 

Near Fountainbleu, France, the road to 
Paris was tarred during 1903, 1904 and 
1905. The cost of repairs and renewals 
is less than by the old methods without 
tarring. The repairs to the macadam 
itself are reduced to about one-fifth of 
what they were. The tarred surface pro- 
duces little dust. 

The Vendee District, France, based on 
records begun in 1896, shows as follows: 
One highway 20 feet wide was tarred in 
the following manner: The macadam was 
put in good condition, well rolled and 
used by traffic for a month; then thor- 
oughly cleaned by stiff brooms, followed 
by fine brooms. Hot tar was spread over 
the macadam. It percolated down into 
the macadam, the work being done in 
warm weather with the road very dry. 
It penetrated 1 inch in four hours, and 
1 2-3 inch in twenty-four hours. The first 
tarring required about 1.9 pounds per 
square yard. Twelve hours after tar- 
ring each section, clean sand was spread. 
The surface was then rolled and opened 
to traffic. 

One year later the operation was re- 
peated, using less tar, because the road 
would absorb less; then every second 
year thereafter. The road was practically 
free from dust, its wear was reduced to 
about one-half and the total cost of the 
road in ten years was 40.4 per cent less 
than under the old system of maintaining 
the road in constant good condition with 
macadam only. This was due principally 
to the fact that the tar saved $1,430, 
which would have been paid out during 
the ten years for extra crushed stone and 
resurfacing, if the surface had not been 
tarred at intervals as stated Tarring 
made it necessary to resurface with stone 
only once, not twice as formerly. 

A second road in the same _ district 
properly tarred costs 23 per cent less on 
a basis of fourteen consecutive years than 
if it had been maintained with macadam 
only. 

A section of macadam road near Paris, 
as per report of the Government Engineer 
Sigault, shows that the tarred section 
needed only one cleaning in the winter of 
1202-1903, when 2 2-3 cubic yards of mud 
were removed from 1,131 square yards of 
surface of tarred section, whereas 32 
cubic yards of mud were removed by 
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cleanings from the same 


of untarred macadam 


under the same con- 


of the Seine-et-Marne, 

twice visited, shows 
of using special hot tal 
precaution and all the 
warranted, and that the 
be applied to old, 
putting 


irreg 


it in 


without first 


ind having it thoroughly 


traficC and 


ilso that newly con 


weather for 


roads should be thor 

by rolling and open to 
ither for a month or more 
Reliance is not here 
bond the 


but simply to 


rred 

tar used to 
agglom 
ticles in the small pores 
Surface 


and make its 


verpool, England, tar paintin 
lled where the iffic 
first 
, then covered with grit, and 
stand two or 
then consolidated with steam 
traffic admitted. This sup 


dust and gives longer lif to 


is used 
macadam is cleaned 


three days to 


with acceptable hygienic and 
ilts 


Road 
illy with horse brushes and 


England, was dried 


nd house brooms; hot tar 
brushes; road 
traffic let in. The 
labor, tar, 


special cov- 
id and 
Inglish basis of 
little more than 
per treatment 
repeated twic« 
there 


ng was a 
quare yard 
must be 
ind once per year 
results are promising, but not 
conclusive 
of tarring made in connection 
Inited Government at 
suckson, Te! in 1905 give interesting 
data for that locality. In addition to the 


quantity 


States 


used (contributed 
labor, I 
special tar on the 
which 


special tar 


ur the cost of have esti- 
he cost of the 
of the Tarvia, 
material used The price of Tarvia 
I learn, would be 6% 


o. b 


cost ot was 
cents per 
plus freight. It is 
free from water 

d light volatile oils, and of a uniform 

ndard. It is not patented 
probably be experts. All costs 
considered, I that the 
0.45 gallon per square yard and of labor, 
sand, was an 
$0.04012. Freight on tar and 
added, makes a total cost 
above 6 cents per square yard 
tarring It penetrated about 


works, 


specially 


prepared tar, 


and can 
made by 
estimate cost of 
heating and average at 
Jackson of 

perintendence 
f a littl 


the first 


1 inch into the macadam and at the end 


of seven months was in good condition. 
good it should have 
retarred in Parts, 
retarred in October, 1906, and when 


1907, 


To remain constantly 


been 1906. however, 
were 
excel- 


practically no 


examined in 
lent. The 
dust, is waterproof and smooth. 

Near Troy, N. Y., the Engineer 
in 1906 tarred a road. He 
cleaned the road, spread hot tar, covered 
it with screenings, consolidated it with 
traffic repeated the operation twice. 
He used special tar from which the water 
boiled off, result thus 


far is promising. 


January, were 


road produces 
State 


section of 


and 


had been and the 


‘ENERAL RULES FOR TARRING MACADAM, 


I will indicate a few of the necessary 
principles to observe in tarring macadam. 
Before tarring, the macadam must be 
brought to grade and then filled with fine 
rolled and subjected to 
month, or until 
The mechanical bond of 
perfect as 
prepared 


stone screenings, 
traffic 
dated and firm. 


about a consoli- 


the macadam should be as 


and not rely upon the 
tar to do the 


Crude 


possible 
as already described. 
they 


binding 


tars must not be used, as 
sometimes 
according 


coke ovens 


contain water, ammonia and 


other objectionable substances, 
from different 

from kinds of coal. If crude 
purchased, they must be prepared 
buyer It is probably best to get 
the prepared tar products 
mentioned is a type, 
which fulfills the 
needed. 


to their origin 
and many 
tars are 
by the 
one or more of 
of which the one 
product 


or some tar 


physical and chemical proportion 


These properties can be determined by an 
expert engineer familiar with them. 

The work should be done only in warm, 
hot and dry weather. The macadam 
should be first swept clean and sometimes 
washed, but should be allowed to become 
perfectly dry to a depth of at least 1 
inch before applying the tar product. The 
uniformly under 
competent supervision. It should be al- 
lowed to stand and percolate for at least 
several hours after being spread and then 
be covered preferably with sand or with 


tar should be spread 


uniform fine-grained stone screenings, 
containing no earthy matter nor dirt. 
The tar should be applied as hot as pos- 
Fahr. After 
the sand or screenings have been spread, 
best to wait before 
rolling with a steam During the 
rolling additional screenings 
added if squeezes up 
through them. It is a good plan to keep 
traffic off of the finished rolled road for 
time rolling. This is be- 
work is done in warm weather 
and it is wise to let the tar continue to 


sible at about 200 degrees 


several hours 


roller. 


it is 


sand or 


must be any tar 


a short after 


cause the 
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penetrate and become cool before opened 
to traffic. 

Tarred macadam roads are being used 
in many parts of the United States and 
Europe, especially where firm macadam 
and gravel roads exist. 

The mixing of crude tar and hard pitch 
is not a good method, nor does it make 
that which is necessary for properly tar- 
ring macadam roads. A study of sec- 
tions of roads which have been tarred 
convinces me that the tar at the surface 
of the road is oxidized by the air and 
other elements and leaves the adhesive 
ingredients of the tar, such as anthracine, 
paraffin and napthaline, in the road sur- 
face, and the softer oils below remain to 
give life to the lower strata. Because 
this oxidation takes place the road is 
hardened and made more durable. In 
time, as stated, the tarring must be re- 
peated to supply new life by adding small 
amounts at proper long intervals. It 
pays in every sense to keep tar-treated 
macadam clean, because accumulations of 
leaves and dirt, brought upon it, disin- 
tegrate the road, although not so much 
as ordinary macadam not tarred. 

Each locality is a separate problem as 
to what available materials to use for 
constructing roads and what methods to 
adopt for reducing dust. My experience 
testing pavement and road materials in 
my laboratory and constructing pave- 
ments and road surfaces for many years 
in many places, convinces me that not 
cheap first cost, but economic mainten- 
ance is true economy. This applies also 
to suppressing dust. Water alone, or 
mixed with salts or with alkali and oil, 
has a very limited application. Certain 
adhesive asphaltic oils for soft road ma- 
terials and specially prepared coal tar 
products for hard macadam and similar 
roads seem to be the present solutions of 
dust problems for thousands of miles of 
highways. 


Paving Between Street Railway Tracks 
and Rails.* 

BY B. J. T. JEUP, C. E., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Most franchises granted in recent years 
to street railway companies contain pro- 
visions describing in general terms the 
kind of rail and the paving between the 
tracks. By the terms of the franchise 
granted to the Indianapolis Street Rail- 
way Company in 1899, for instance, the 
company agrees that “The tracks of the 
said company shall at all times be kept 
in repair, provided with the most modern 
and improved rail of sufficient size and 
weight,” and the same franchise and 
contract requires the company to pave the 


*A paper before the Indiana Engineer- 
ing Society. 


space between the rail and the space of 
18 inches outside of the outer rails with 
the same material and in the same man- 
ner as the remaining portion of the 
street, or to improve sald space with other 
materials in accordance with specifica- 
tions prepared by the Board of Public 
Works of the city. Owing to the im- 
provements that are being made in rails 
and in the methods of track construction 
and in paving, the provisions in fran- 
chises covering the kind of rails are usu- 
ally and naturally indefinite. This indefi- 
niteness has, however, given rise to clash 
of opinions between street railway offi- 
cials and municipal authorities as to the 
kinds of rail which comply with the 
terms of the contract and _ franchise. 
After years of controversy, opinions still 
differ as to the kind of rail best suited 
for our streets. To illustrate: In the 
Street Railway Journal of January 5, 
1907, appears a discussion on “Track Con- 
struction and Other Improvements of the 
Tri-City Railways” (Rock Island, Moline, 
Ill, and Davenport, Ia.), in which ap- 
pears the following: 

As the city ordinances in all three of 
the cities did not permit of T rail con- 
struction, girder rails were at first em- 
ployed in the new work. However, per- 
mission was obtained from the City Coun- 
cil at Davenport to lay 800 feet of double 
track with T rails in paved streets in 
order that the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this construction might be ob- 
served. The location chosen for this 
strip of track was a point where it would 
receive the hardest usage from crossing 
wagons. It is interesting to note that 
within three weeks from the time _ per- 
mission was obtained to lay the strip of 
track, the T rails were ordered, were 
rolled and were on the ground. After a 
trial section had been in use for a few 
months and after frequent inspections 
had been made by members of the coun- 
cil, permission was granted to use T rails 
in all the new track work in Davenport. 
It is expected that permission will be 
obtained from the city authorities in Rock 
Island and Moline to use the same rails. 

In the same number of the Street Rail- 
way Journal we read an account of a 
discussion of the rail question by J. L. 
Adams, general manager of the western 
division of the Indiana, Columbus and 
Eastern Railway Company, on the one 
hand, who advocated the use of T rails, 
and City Engineer Maetzel of Columbus 
and Fred L. Ford, city engineer of Hart- 
ford, Conn., on the other, who appeared 
for the city advocating the use of grooved 
rails. In Columbus the traction company 
is very firm in its determination to use 
the T rail on account of the greater 
safety in running its cars, so that the 
question of the kind of rails in Columbus 
will probably have to be settled in the 
courts. Here we see the municipal au- 
thorities of two cities arriving at diamet- 
rically opposite conclusions. 

Without going into a history of the 
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development of the 
Ways, lt 


rail- 
various modi- 
been 
have re- 
prevailing types: First, 
the rail used in rail- 
second, the girder rail of a 
type shown by third, the 
grooved rail, reaching its state of perfec- 
tion, it is said, in the Trilby rail used in 
Philadelphia and weighing 137 pounds per 
yard. 


rails for street 
that 
shape 


may be said 
have 
which 


size and 
from ! to time 


fications in 


made 


steam 
practice 
this section; 


This grooved rail is, strictly speak- 
a development of the girder rail. All 
height 
various practice. 


three 


of these types vary in and 

weight 
With the 
into cities upon tracks of the 
much track 
much rail of the girder type 
practically useless. I recall that 
lines in this city the inter- 
entered the city on the wheel 
ind I remember seeing the tram 
comparatively new girder rail worn 
u very short time by the grind- 
ing action of the flanges of the interurban 
cars The old type of grooved rail was 
interurban 

deep-flanged wheels. 


according to 
interurban cars 
street rail- 
had to be 


advent of large 


Way companies, 
rebuilt, and 


became 


through in 


to be 


fcund also useless for 
with their 
companies advocate the use of 

and the arguments they present 

favor of this section over grooved rails 
First, 
second, ease of and bet- 
third, long life of rails; 
safety to traffic; fifth, 
ick expense. In the above 
that 
city authorities is the safety to 


the following: less resistance 
tractive fores 
tallation ; 
greater 
rguments the one appeals to the 
traffic. 
High-speed have deep- 
flanged wheels. The tendency of the times 
in wheel construction of these cars is for 
the adoption of the M. C. B. 


railroads 


interurban cars 


flange of 


t ITY) 
steam 


Serious’ danger has de- 


veloped in operating these cars on city 

these tracks are of the ordi- 

type, or the old 
The railroad 


object to the grooved rail on 


tracks where 


girder standard 


nary 
grooved rail. companies 
further 
account of trouble in keeping the groove 
clean. 

From the standpoint of a city, it makes 
little difference as to the kind of rail 
which is used where the streets are wide 
where there is no teaming on the 
upied by the street railway 
where the 
street railway tracks are nar- 
authorities rightfully 
demand a rail which offers the minimum 
and which will 
derangement and deteri- 
oration of pavements along the rail, and 
at the time a rail which will be 
for the traveling public. 


and 
Spa Ov 
tracks, But in cities streets 
occupied by 
row, the municipal 
obstruction to teaming, 


cause the least 


same 
safe 

In order to remove the objection made 
by this city to the ordinary form of T 
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rail used by interurban and 
to combine the advantages of both the 
T rail section and the aevantages of tae 
grooved rail, a method of construction 
was agreed on between the city and the 
railroad companies which I will describe. 
A heavy T rail section of special design 
was rolled weighing 91 pounds to the 
yard, heavier than is usually used for 
many of the steam railroad tracks. The 
depth of the rail is 7 It therefore 
advantage of the rigidity and 
stability of a girder rail. A deep groove 
is tormed by the use of a large 
block placed as a stretcher along the in- 
side of the rail. between the 
nose blocks is paved in the ordinary man- 
ner with vitrified paving block in courses 
at right angles to the nose block. Vehi- 
turn out of the space between the 
this form of construc- 
grooved rails. There is 
wear on these 
and as an improvement 
form of asphalt 
ilar design and one which would have 
toughness rather than the brittleness of 
brick, and which would wear by matting 
rather than by chipping. The use of this 
heavy, deep T rail with a large nose brick 
is a construction which has met with the 
approval of a large number of engineers 
who have visited the city, and is a form 
of construction which has all the advan- 
tages of a T rail as ordinarily used and 
features of the grooved 
desired by city authorities. 


companies, 


inches. 
has the 


nose 


The space 


cles 
rails as easily in 
tion as out of 
some evidence ot 
blocks, 
suggest a 


nose 
I would 
block of sim- 


possesses such 
rail as are 

For terminal tracks used by interurban 
best heaviest construction 
is none too good. In this city such rails 
have been laid on Portland cement base, 
with stringers, the rail being 
anchored to the concrete at intervals of 
3 feet 4 inches, and ties being spaced 
about 10 feet apart for the purpose of 
maintaining the track in position during 
the laying of the concrete. In parts of 
this city where the tracks are used by 
the city cars and by one or two lines of 
oak used and the 
concrete is placed between the ties. We 
have many forms of paving construction 
in this city, asphalt between the tracks, 
with a stretcher of brick or granite on 
each side of the rail; a header of brick, 
with two stretchers of brick alternating; 
asphalt placed against the rail 
against a Hayden block on the in- 
girder rail. With brick or 
pavement, the practice has 
been in this other cities to put in 
nose brick or block, or a cast-iron 
block on the inside of the rail, with the 
paving between the rails laid in courses 
at right angles to the rail. The paving 
of the 18-inch strip on the outside of the 
brick or stone 


cars, the and 


concrete 


interurbans, ties are 


we have 
and 
side of the 
stone block 
and 


nose 


rail has been either of 
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block, laid in courses at right angles to 
the rail, or in courses parallel to the 
rail. Some cities are still using wooden 
block between the tracks, laid in a sim- 
ilar manner to the method of construction 
with paving brick. The experience of this 
city is opposed to the use of creosoted 
wooden block, however well they may be 
treated, as a paving material between 
tracks. It is only a question of a short 
time until sufficient oil has exuded from 
the block to enable them to absorb water, 
when they swell and seriously interfere 
with the alignment of the track. 

Sheet asphalt, in fact any sheet pave- 
ment, is, as a rule, very unsatisfactory 
for paving between the tracks, and has 
only given partial satisfaction with heavy 
grooved rail construction. It is now the 
generally accepted opinion that the pav- 
ing between the track should be some 
form of block pavement, either brick or 


stone or asphalt block, a pavement which 
can be laid by the railroad company, 
which can be taken up and replaced by 
the railroad company when joints, ties, 
bonds, ete., are to be renewed. Such a 
pavement can be repaired more promptly 
when so directed, by the city, because the 
company need not await the pleasure or 
convenience of paving companies to make 
repairs. In this city brick is now almost 
universally used for paving the space be- 
tween the rajls. 

I am of the opinion that a heavy T rail 
construction with a large nose block form- 
ing a groove, as before described, a block 
modified to remove some minor objections 
which have developed, together with a 
brick pavement laid on a well-built Port- 
land cement concrete base, will be entire- 
ly satisfactory to city authorities on all 
streets which are to be permanently im- 
proved. 
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Seattle Lighting Bonds—Sale of [Municipal Plants—New Jersey Light Inspec- 
tion—Laporte Water Plant—New York Highway System — State 
Revenue from Water Sheds—Firemens’ Salaries—Peoria 
Sewer Ordinance —Selma Water Plant—Chicago 
Street Railways—Executive Boards— 

Municipal Legislation. 





Seattle Lighting Bonds Valid. 


The Washington supreme court decided 
that the $600,000 lighting bonds issue of 
Seattle is valid. The attorney general 
brought suit in the name of the state 
against the board of land commissioners 
to prevent the purchase by the board of 
the bonds as an investment for the state 
permanent school fund. The chief point 
raised in the proceedings was that the 
ordinance providing for the voting on the 
bonds was introduced at one council meet- 
ing, and passed one week later by the 
council. It was claimed that the law pro- 
vided for but one meeting a month by 
the council, and that the second meeting 
was an adjournment of the first, which 
brought the matter within the inhibition 
that a special election ordinance must not 
be introduced and passed the same meet- 
ing. 

The supreme court holds that the sec- 
ond meeting was not an adjourned meet- 
ing, and that anyway the question is not 
a vital one. The court holds that the 


questions “was proper notice of election 
given, and did the voters authorize the 
issue?” are the important ones. 





Law Affecting Sale of Municipal 
Plants in New Jersey. 


The Bradley’ act, passed by the New 
Jersey legislature, while meant to pre- 
vent a possible sale of the waterworks of 
Camden, will apply to all plants that 
may be acquired by the city in the future, 
and especially to the electric light plant 
now under consideration. By the passage 
of the act cities hereafter will not be 
able to dispose of any municipal plant 
unless it is so decided by a four-fifths 
majority of the voters at a special elec- 
tion. 

A special committee of the Camden 
council has submitted an estimate of the 
cost of the proposed electric light plant. 
It is believed there will be a bitter fight 
before deciding to arrange for the fi- 
nancing of the plant, which will require 
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Ownership of La Porte Water Plant. 


A permanent injunction was granted re- 
McMahon in the Laporte 
prevent the city of La- 


Judge 
lit court TX 
Indiana, from paying 
Laporte Water Supply Company. 
McMahon held that the plant, which 

was built seven years ago and which has 


ently by 


money to 


been in litigation ever since, is the prop- 
erty of the city 


Water 


was organized eight years ago when the 


The Laporte Supply Company 


tv’s indebtedness was close to the con- 


stitutional limitation, and an auxiliary 


plant was later constructed at a 


of $100,000 The company issued 
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he Northern Trust Company of 
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suing in the federal court for a receiver 


made by Chicago bondholders, 
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plant. 


New Jersey Proposes State Revenue 
from Water Sheds Used for 
Water Supply. 


As passed by the New Jersey legisla- 


ture the potable water commission bill 
was so amended as to protect the rights 
that 


waterworks by 


of cities have already acquired 
purchase. This 

feature of the measure 
introduced. An effort had 
ben made to put the bill through with a 
that would 


state a fixed price for all 


removes 
one objectionable 
as originally 
provision compel municipali- 
ties to pay the 
water used in excess of 100 gallons a day 
per capita based on the present popula- 
tion. 

The city of 
forced, had the bill been enacted into law 
as drafted, to pay the state for the dif- 


Newark would have been 


amount at 
40,000,000 


ference between the present 
gallons, and the 


total storage capacity on the city’s water- 


used, about 
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Salaries of New Jersey Firemen Fixed 
by Law. 


A bill New 
ture which fixes the salaries of firemen in 


passed the Jersey legisla- 
first class cities as follows: 
Captains, $1,500 a year; assistant cap- 
$1,400: engineers, stokers, drivers, 
ete., not less than $1,000 each for the first 
$1,100 the second 
$1,200 for the third 
vear, and not less than $1,300 for the 
fourth year. The act does not take effect 
until majority of the 


voters. 


tains, 


vear, not less than 


vear, not less than 


approved by the 


Peoria Sewer Ordinance Valid. 
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April 8 
construction of the pro- 
posed fourth district sewer in Pekin, III. 
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the city of Pekin in manner and 
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tees of the city that the ordi- 
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form 
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council ; 
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according as the law prescribes; that the 
approximate cost of the proposed sewer 
or an itemization of the number of cubic 
yards of excavation were not given; that 
there was a noted variance between the 
estimate of the city engineer and the or- 
dinance submitted relative to the ma- 
terials to be used; that no special tax 
could be lawfully raised or levied for the 
proposed improvement because the land 
necessary for said improvement did not 
belong to and had not been acquired by 
the city of Pekin. 


Selma, Ala., Can Build Municipal 
Water Plant. 


A decision rendered at Mobile, Ala., by 
Judge Toulmin of the United States dis- 
trict court in the cause of the Selma 
Waterworks company vs. the city of 
Selma denied the injunction asked for by 
the waterworks company, which sought 
to restrain the city from issuing $150,000 
bonds for the purpose of building a mu- 
nicipal water works system. In asking 
for the injunction the water company 
alleged that under its contract, the city 
could gain control of the property, as the 
water company was willing to sell for a 
reasonable price. The city held that the 
price the water works company asked for 
its property was so high that they had 
not been able to reach any agrement. 


Chicago Street Railways Not Yet City 
Property. 


Municipal ownership of the street car 
lines in Chicago received a setback, April 
18, when the supreme court of Illinois 
rendered a decision making practically in- 
operative the Mueller law certificate issue. 
The legality of $75,000,000 worth of Muel- 
ler law certificates, which ex-Mayor 
Dunne wanted issued, was challenged and 
the court decided against the certificates. 
The Mueller law still stands intact, but 
the power of putting it into effect, so far 
as Chicago is concerned, has been taken 
away from it. 

The court declared the proposed cer- 
tificates invalid for the reason that they 
would be an addition to the bonded in- 
debtedness of Chicago and the city is 
already up to its constitutional limit, 
which is 5 per cent of the value of its 
assessed property. Fault is also found 
with the certificates because they are a 
mortgage not only on what street car 
properties the city might acquire under 
them, but the streets of the city as well. 
The Mueller law provides that in case 
there is a default in the payment of the 
principal or interest of these certificates 
the owners of the properties, on fore- 
closure, not only would acquire them, but 


also a 20 year franchise to operate them. 

Ex-Mayor Dunne’s plan to acquire im- 
mediate possession of the street car prop- 
erties by condemnation proceedings is 
made short work of by the decision. 
Neither a municipality nor any other cor- 
poration can condemn property without 
the cash in hand to pay for it, and the in- 
validation of the Mueller law certificates 
takes it out of the power of the city to 
raise the money. 

The only possibility of municipal own- 
ership of street car lines in Chicago is 
reduced, as the case now stands, to the 
following alternatives: 

The city can buy up all its outstanding 
bonds so as to leave a clear field for the 
issuance of bonds with which to buy 
street car lines. At this time it could not 
issue more than $30,000,000 of bonds, and 
a traction system covering the whole city 
could not be built or bought for this. 

It can save up the 55 per cent net re- 
ceipts of the companies it will receive 
under the recently adopted ordinances 
until the total amounts to enough to buy 
or build a system. It can take what little 
money it can raise now and take over 
some small line, saving the profits of op- 
eration and whatever extra money it may 
have to spare for the extensions. 

The legality of the traction ordinances 
recently passed by the council and ap- 
proved by the people is not affected by 
the decision, but it makes them practically 
20 year permits to run unless somebody 
is willing to pay a bonus of 20 per cent 
on the investment and the city will sanc- 
tion the purchase. 


Executive Boards Provided for Pater- 
son, N. J. 

A bill passed the New Jersey legisla- 
ture April 9, providing for the creation 
of a board of finance, a board of public 
works, and fire and police board for the 
city of Paterson. All of those boards are 
to be appointed by the mayor. 

Another bill provides that all license 
fees derived from theatres and places of 
amusement in Paterson shall be paid into 
the firemen’s pension fund of that city. 


Report of New Jersey Commission on 
Municipal Government Legislation. 


A report of the commission appointed 
at the last session to inquire into the gen- 
eral system of municipal government in 
the state of New Jersey was transmitted 
to the legislature April 1 by Governor 
Stokes. 

The commission stated that the report 
is incomplete owing to lack of time. A 
resolution was passed without dissent, 
extending the time of the commission and 
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for clerical work for the 
The report is as follows: 


Pursuant to joint resolution No. 8, ap- 
proved May 22, 1906, in accordance with 
which the Governor was authorized to ap- 
point three persons as commissioners to 
consider and report upon the whole sys- 
tem of municipal government in this state, 
your commission begs leave to report as 
follows: 

The members of your commission 
recognize the importance of the duties 
imposed upon them by the terms of this 
joint resolution. The weightiest ques- 
tions now under discussion by students of 
political affairs are those relating to the 
functions of municipal government. 
Methods of administration, the manage- 
ment of finances, tax rates and the 
amount and kind of local debts are 
topics now being considered by nearly 
every state legislature. The local gov- 
esrnment is nearest to the home of the in- 
dividual. It performs for him much more 
tangible services than the state or the 
national government, and his interest in 
it should be paramount to all others. 
Events of the last decade have empha- 
sized this fact. The recent concentration 
of population in urban centers has been 
accompanied by a great increase in the 
extent and number of the services which 
local governments must necessarily per- 
form This increase in the kinds and 
amount of public services and the in- 
creased cost of them has thrown an in- 
creased burden upon the taxpayers which 
has far outstripped the increase in either 
population or wealth. 

In a very progressive 
wealth which has spent 
provements with lavish 
neriod of thirty years, from 1870 to 1900, 
population has increased 160 per cent., 
valuations or taxed wealth have increased 
over 110 per cent., while expenditures 
have increased nearly 225 per cent. and 
net debt has increased over 1,000 per 
cent. At the other extreme stands an 
extremely conservative city like Trenton, 
in which from 1876 to 1905 population in- 
creased 240 per cent., valuations increased 
140 per cent., while expenditures increased 
242 per cent. and net debt increased 300 
per cent. The statistics of other cities 
ire equally striking. 

The old charters of local governments, 
most of them conferring narrowly defined 
and detailed powers, were totally inade- 
quate to provide for the governmental 
needs of this rapid growth in population. 
The appeals to the state legislature for in- 
creased local powers have been for years 
as necessary as they have been unremit- 
ting. The statute books are filled with 
laws relating to petty affairs of local gov- 
ernment, most of which the local authori- 
ties would have been fully capable of 
deciding upon and providing for, if those 
laws had been framed on such broad and 
general lines as to permit them to do so. 

In this somewhat haphazard process of 
legislation, passed under pressure to meet 
immediate needs, the principle of home 
rule, so essential to all good government, 
has been almost wholly lost sight of. The 
forms of local government have become 
complex, cities of similar wealth and pop- 
ulation have developed widely different 
methods of government and the laws have 
become so intricate as to confuse even the 
legal profession, while the average citi- 
zen finds himself almost totally unable 
to understand the details of the methods 
of management of local affairs. Too great 
an opportunity has thus been offered for 
the introduction of partisan politics into 
municipal management and the adminis- 
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tration of local government upon a purely 
business basis has been correspondingly 
hampered. 

The system of law-making under which 
this condition of affairs has grown up, is 
wholly wrong in principle and mischievous 
in practice. It may be accepted as axio- 
matic that local self-government will 
make but spasmodic progress as long as 
there is a lack of proper regard for the 
fundamental principles of local autonomy 
in state legislation. Your commission, 
however, believes that there is a remedy 
for these evils and that a long step in 
that direction can be made by the adop- 
tion of a municipal code, which on the one 
hand shall clearly limit the sphere of 
state activity and obviate the need of 
state interference in local affairs; and on 
the other hand, shall clearly mark the 
sphere of local government and provide 
that within that sphere the citizens shall 
be allowed to manage their own affairs 
in their own way. 

In the few months which they have had 
to devote to this task the members of 
your commission have made some pro- 
gress, but the work is by no means com- 
pleted. In order to treat the subject with 
that care and thoroughness which it 
demands, and in order to finally recom- 
mend such changes in the laws affecting 
municipal government as will meet with 
general approval and at the same time 
have a degree of simplicity and uniformity 
which is essential to efficient and econom- 
ical administration of public affairs, your 
commission has formulated the following 
plan of procedure: 

First, to compile and collate the laws 
relating to those various forms of local 
government which can be grouped under 
the general class known as municipal cor- 
porations. There are now over nineteen 
hundred laws either partly or wholly in 
force relating to municipal corporations, 
and this number does not include special 
charters granted to cities and towns be- 
fore the constitution was amended, in 
1875 prohibiting the granting of such 
charters. Of these laws, probably seventy- 
five per cent. are special in their applica- 
tion, although they conform technically 
to the constitutional provision requiring 
laws to be general in their form. It not 
infrequently happens that some city or 
town asks for the enactment of a law 
which seems to be general in its applica- 
tion while in practice it will affect only 
the city in question, and that fact is 
urged as a valid reason for its passage. 

Second, to prepare an analysis of the 
more important municipal codes which 
have recently been adopted in other 
states, the most noteworthy of which are 
the law of New York, applying to second- 
class cities, and the recently enacted mu- 
nicipal codes of Ohio and Indiana. The 
laws of some of the Western states, such 
as California and Wisconsin, under which 
local political bodies having a_ certain 
population are allowed practically to 
frame their own charters, and the more 
recent experiment in local government in 
Galveston by a commission of five, the 
members of which act both in a legisla- 
tive and an administrative capacity, are 
striking examples of progressiveness which 
are very suggestive. : 

Third, to obtain information and sug- 
gestions from iocal officials and from 
those citizens in various localities 
throughout the state who have given the 
subject of municipal government some 
study and some of whom have already 
prepared forms of local charters. 

The work of collating these: materials 
in order to bring them into a comprehen- 
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sive and systematized form has thus far 
been done only in part. In the prosecu- 
tion of this work, however, much time 
and labor has been saved to your commis- 
sion through the courtesy of a commission 


nuw compiling the state statutes. The 
secretary of this latter commission has 
kindly placed at the disposal of your 


commission on municipal government the 
result of his compilation. In order to 
complete its work your commission would 
suggest that provision be made for a sec- 
retary who can give his whole time to 
the work of the commission. 

With regard to the fiscal affairs of 
local government, however, your commis- 
sion has reached some definite conclu- 
sions. It has already drafted some laws 
relating to this subject, but refrains from 
presenting them at this time because of 
the lateness of the legislative session. The 
importance of these laws is nevertheless 
so great that ample time should be given 
for their discussion and a synopsis of 
them is herewith submitted. 

One—A law providing for a uniform 
fiscal year, which fiscal year shall begin 
either at the time when the general prop- 
erty taxes are due or at a time when, by 
a uniform system of rebates, general 
property taxes are paid into the local 
treasury. The object of this law is to 
bring into conformity the beginning of 
the fiscal year, both as regards the re- 
ceipts and as regards expenditures. At 
present general property taxes are due 
on the twentieth day of December in each 
year and the great bulk of local income 
is paid either about that time, or is paid 
in advance in October or November be- 
cause of the rebates granted for advance 
payments. The actual fiscal year from 
the point of view of expenditures, begins 
at various times in different municipali- 
ties, some beginning in January, some in 
February, and some on other’ dates. 
Partly in order to bridge over this period 
of time between the beginning of the fis- 
cal year and the pavment of general 
property taxes, which furnish the bulk of 
income for that fiscal year, local gov- 
ernments have been forced to borrow in 
anticipation of taxes. Nearly every muni- 
cipality has seme funded debt, in some 
cases amounting to hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, caused by funding a floating 
debt incurred in anticipation of taxes, 
which taxes have never been paid. Such 
a debt represents no permanent improve- 
ment and therefore should never have 
been incurred. <A law providing for a 
uniform fiscal vear. in which the period 
of income and the period of outgo shall 
run concurrently. should obviate the ne- 
cessity for borrowing in anticipation of 
taxes, and should result in a simpler form 
of municipal book-keeping. 

Two—aA law limiting municipal indebt- 
edness to seven per cent. of the ratables 
in cities of the first, second and third 
classes and to ten per cent. of the rata- 
bles in all other municipal corporations. 
In calculating the percentage of debt 
allowable, there should be included the 
local government’s share of all county 
and local school debt, but deductions 
should be made for indebtedness incurred 
for the purpose of constructing a water 
plant and for all sinking funds, except 
sinking funds for water debt. In cases 
where the debt at present is in excess of 
the limitations proposed, special provis- 
ions can be made. : 

The laws now relating to indebtedness 
are vague and is some cases conflicting. 
The limitation is supposed to be fifteen 
per cent. of the ratables in boroughs and 
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in some other municipalities, but there 
are laws permitting indebtedness incurred 
for the construction of certain munici- 
pal enterprises in excess of the statutory 


or charter limitations. There are about 
two hundred laws on the statute books 
relating to the issue of bonded and 


loating indebtedness by municipal corpo- 
rations. All of those laws could be readily 
superseded by one general law authoriz- 
ing municipalities to incur debt for any 
permanent improvement up to a certain 
maximum limit. This law should pro- 
vide that the local governing bodies in 
cities could incur a funded debt for per- 
manent improvements up to a certain 
maximum limit, but before incurring a 
debt between that maximum limit and the 
limit set for the municipality, the ap- 
proval of the voters may be secured. In 
municipalities other than cities, the 
approval of the voters should be secured 
before any debt could be incurred. 

The importance of a law of this kind 
in connection with the recent laws pro- 
viding for more equitable assessment of 
general property subject to taxation and 
limiting the tax rate is obvious. Nearly 
every state in the union has a statutory 
or constitutional limitation of municipal 
indebtedness. The United States statutes 
limit the debt which may be incurred by 
a local government in the various terri- 
tories to four per cent. of the taxable 
property. With certain modifications a 
few of the more important statutory limi- 
tations of municipal indebtedness are as 
follows: Colorado, three per cent. of the 
ratables; Florida, five per cent. of the 


ratables, but no debt can be incurred 
except upon a two-thirds vote of the 
people; Kansas, five per cent. of the 


ratables in counties and towns and six 
per cent. of the ratables in cities (other 
than first-class cities) and school dis- 
tricts; Massachusetts. two and one-half 
per cent. of the ratables in cities; three 
per cent. of the ratables in towns; New 
Hampshire, five per cent. of the ratables; 
Ohio, four per cent. of the ratables in 
cities and villages, but the limit may be 
increased to eight per cent. when two- 
thirds of those voting favor such an 
increase; Rhode Island, three per cent. of 
the ratables. Some states limit munici- 
pal indebtedness by constitutional pro- 
vision. A few ilustrations are as follows: 

Indiana, two per cent. of the ratables; 
New York, ten per cent. of the real estate 
valuations: Illinois, five per cent. of the 
ratubles; Iowa, five per cent. of the rata- 
bles; Maine, five per cent. of the ratables; 
Pennsylvania, seven per cent. of the 
ratables, but no municipal corporation 
may issue a debt in excess of two per 
cent. of the ratables without the assent 
of the voters. 

Three—A law providing for the appoint- 
ment of a state auditor of municipal ac- 
cecunts. The auditor should have power 
to call for papers, to make examination of 
the present method of auditing municipal 
accounts as well as the methods of every 
official who has authority to disburse pub- 
lic moneys. These powers should’ be 
vested in him, chiefly for the purpose of 
fixing on some uniform system of ac- 
counting which, with slight variations in 
detail, could be made to apply to every 
local government. 

An officer or officers with somewhat 
similar powers has been provided for in 
the states of Florida. Iowa and Ohio. 

The enactment of these three laws, to- 
gether with the laws of 1906 affecting 
taxation, would place the local fiscal sys- 
tem of New Jersey in an enviable position. 
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Oil in Irrigation Canals—Comparison of Water Rates—Cement Imports— 
Alien Can Own Cement Land—Ash Removal. 





A New Use for Oil in Irrigation 
Canals. 


The rrigation department of the Ex- 
periment Station of the University of 


California is investigating canal linings 


This work 


top seepage losses 


was 
last year and is to continued 
summer What is wanted is to find 


cheapest material and simplest pro- 


something which can be used on 


is well as large canals, something 
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California 


erude oil and 
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well, asphaltum 
most abundant, and the special 
of this year’s investigation is to 
native materials. 

results of last year’s tests will 
bulletin. 


‘hey showed cement concrete to be most 


published as a station 
effective, but it cost six times as much as 
i lining of crude oil, which cut down the 
loss more than half, stopped all vegetable 
growth, and ended the work of gophers 

The station is especially desirous of 
securing two things 

1 From every irrigator or canal man- 
lined ditch or reservoir, 
how the work was done, 
what the 


iger who has a 
i deseription of 


what it result has 


cost, and 
been 

Suggestions as to the experiments 
he nade, especially of 


ipplying linings 


materials or 
methods of 

The investigation is in 
Mead at the 


ment Station, 


charge of EI- 
wood Agricultural 


Berkeley, Calif 


Experi- 


Comparison of Water Rates in Atlanta 
and Chattanooga. 


water works 
was discussed at the monthly meeting of 
+} 


Municipal ownership of 


ie Manufacturers’ Chat 
April 16, with a view to 
ascertaining the actual 


Association at 
tanoogo, Tenn., 
rates by the pa- 
Chatta- 
Caldwell had gathered sta 


trons of the water company in 


nooga HI EF 
tistics whicl 


included the water bills of 





about 33 patrons, and rates from the 
same class of plants for the same amount 
of water in Atlanta, Ga., were then 
secured. 

A comparison of these statistics showed 
that for the month of March, exclusive of 
that had installed sprinklers, the 
Chattanooga about 38 
than Atlanta. 
Including the sprinkler service, for which 
Atlanta, the rates 
50 per cent higher in 
statement 


plants 
rates in average 


per cent higher rates in 


no charge is made in 
are between 49 and 
Chattanooga. A accompanied 
the same, and a corresponding table show- 
the report of Mr. Caldwell, showing the 
amounts of used by the 


actual water 


various plants from which replies had 


been received and the rate charged for 


ing what the same amount of water cost 


in Atlanta. 


Imports of Portland Cement. 


The importation of cement in February, 


1907, was 100,000,000 pounds or over 


250,000 than in February, 
1906, the total importation for the month 
being 323,000 barrels of 380 pounds. In 
the eight with February 
the imports four times as 
much as during the same period a year 
ago, being 2,282,000 barrels. If importa- 
tions continue at the same rate until July 
1, the highest record of the past will be 


barrels more 


ending 
nearly 


months 
were 


equalled if not exceeded. 

Exports of domestic cement during Feb- 
were 60,848 
times as much as in February last year, 


ruary barrels, nearly 2% 


but for the eight months the 


exports, 
32,527 barrels, were only 70 per cent of 
The 
re-exports of foreign cement do not dif- 
from last year, being a little 
less for the month, 560 barrels and a 
little months period, 
12,000 There are in custom 
52,000 ready for 


those for the same period last year. 


fer greatly 


more for the eight 

barrels. 
house storage barrels 
the spring trade. 


Aliens Can Own Cement Lands in 
Washington. 

Washington 

April 6, holding 

provision which 

lands in 


The supreme court of 
handed down a decision 
that the 
permits 


that 


constitutional 
mineral 
lands 


aliens to own 


state extends to 


containing 
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silica, silicated rock and clay used in the 
manufacture of cement. The suit was 
brought in the name of the state to cause 
an escheat of property in Whatcom 
county, brought May 4, 1906, by Ernest 
E. Evans, an alien, on claim that the 
ownership of mineral lands only covered 
lands containing the precious metals. The 
court holds, however, that the minerals 
include silica, clay and practically every- 
thing of a mineral character not vege- 
table. 


Ashes Removed by Trolley Cars. 


The borough of Brooklyn, New York, is 
using the trollv cars for the removal—not 
the collection—of the ashes and other 
waste fit only for filling-in purposes. The 
waste lands are located around Coney 
Island. These meadows cover many 
square miles, which, in their present con- 
dition, are not only worthless but a men- 
ace to public health, as they form vast 
propagating beds for malaria and mosqui- 
toes. For the Department of Street Clean- 
ing to haul the city’s waste to this dump- 
ing ground by the means of carts and 
horses is impracticable, for, measured by 
time, the length of the average haul by 


one horse power is about three hours one 
way. 

When, therefore, the American Railway 
Traffic Company, which is an auxiliary 
company of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit, 
submitted a fair proposition to the city 
for the removal of its ashes to this 
dumping ground it was accepted with 
alacrity. 

The borough was divided into twelve 
districts. At a central point in each dis- 
trict was erected a dumping station, 
equipped with a platform, a crane and 
other necessary appliances, by the city. 
The company built a switch from the 
street car tracks and keeps each station 
supplied with its dumping or refuse tanks. 
These tanks are made of steel and each 
tank will hold five cart loads of ashes. 
Each flat car, also supplied by the com- 
pany, will carry four tanks, and is 
operated by two men employed by the 
company, a motorman and a conductor. 
When there are a _ sufficient number of 
tanks filled the company loads its car, by 
means of the crane. and in an hour’s time 
draws the car to the dumping ground. In 
this manner two men and one car per- 
form the services of twenty men, twenty 
horses and twenty carts, in one hour, as 
compared with three hours. 
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Pollution of Upper Hudson—Gas and Its By-Products— 
Municipal and State Resorts. 





Report on Pollution of Upper Hudson 
River. 


Included in the last monthly bulletin of 
the State Health Department of New 
York is a report on the pollution of the 
waters of the upper Hudson river. The 
data given are the result of an investiga- 
tion by the division of sanitary engineer- 
ing, begun last November in the section 
of the upper Hudson between the upper 
limits of the village of Glens Falls and 
Waterford at the mouth of the Mohawk 
river, including the portions within New 
York state of the watersheds of two of 
the principal tributaries of the Hudson 
between these points, the Hoosick river 
and the Batten Kill and excepting the 


watersheds of Fish Creek, discharging 
into the Hudson at Schuylerville and of 
Anthony Kill, which were not vital. It is 
pointed out that inasmuch as the villages 
of Saratoga Springs and Round Lake 
otherwise dispose of their sewage, and as 
Ballston is about to do so, the pollution 
reaching Fish Creek and Anthony Kill is 
relatively negligible. 

The investigation showed that a large 
proportion of the drainage area of the 
river above Glens Falls is included in the 
Adirondack Park. The total drainage 
area tributary to the Hudson at Glens 
Falls is 2790 square miles and the popu- 
lation on this portion of the watershed is 
50,600. From Glens Falls to Waterford 
a drainage of 1324 square miles is tribu- 
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Hudson. This includes such 
portions of the drainage area of the Bat- 
ten Kill square miles) and the 
Hoosick river, (482 square miles) as are 
within the state. On this portion of the 
watershed of the Hudson the population 
is 111,565 


The State 


tary to the 


(187 


Health 
density of 
above Glens 


Department thus 
population in the 
Falls at 18 per- 
square mile, while the density of 
below, and _ including 
is computed at eighty-four persons 
village in the 
Falls has con- 
public sewer system, while on 
the watershed in New York state below 
Glens Falls there are eight villages hav- 
ing public sewer systems, though sewage 
operated in 
Further, the 
population in the watershed 
Falls is increased to ninety 
mile, if the population 
areas of the Batten Kill and 
Hoosick river, in Vermont and Massachu- 
added. 

At Waterford the 
watershed 


figures the 
watershed 
sons a 
population Glens 
Falls, 
a square 

watershed 


mile, Only one 


above Glens 


structed a 


disposal plants are connec- 


tion with three of these. 
density of 
below Glens 
persons a square 


and drainage 


setts, are 
area of the entire 
tributary to the 
cluding 234 square miles of the drainage 
Hoosick not within the state 
and 273 miles of the drainage area 
of the Batten Kill not within the state, is 
4,621 square miles. 


Hudson, in- 


area of 1¢ 


square 


Summarizing the results of its investi- 


gation this far, the department says: 


For example, at a 
Waterford 


point just above 
the drainage area of the Hudson 
is 4,621 square miles and the population 
in the drainage area is 216,865, giving 
a population per square mile of forty- 
seven. The population connected with 
sewers discharging into streams is 45,270, 
which, if 2 per cent of the residual popu- 
lation ( a conservative estimate) are con- 
sidered to directly pollute the streams, 
gives a total population polluting the 
river and tributaries of 48,700, or 22.5 per 
cent of the total population on the water- 


shed. 


Production and Average Prices of Gas 
and Its By-Products. 


recently issued report of the U. S. 
Survey on the mineral re- 
United States, for 1905, 
summary of reports from 529 
making gas from coal, includ- 
output from 2,998 by-product coke 
There has been an almost sta- 
tionary condition of this industry, prob- 
ably because the increase in gas produc- 
tion has been largely in water gas. The 
477 water gas companies reporting made 
practically 83. billion feet of gas, 
than 44 billion cubic feet of 
coal gas were made. 

Of the coal gas _ sold, 
about 8 per cent. for 


The 
Geological 
sources of the 
contains a 
companies 
ing the 


ovens, 


cubie 
while less 

allowing 
27 billion 


after 


losses, 





feet were for lighting and nearly 13 bil- 
lion for fuel. Of the water gas, 59% bil- 
lion cubie feet were sold for illuminating 
and nearly 18 billion for fuel. Of the 
total of both kinds, 73 per cent. of 86,350, 
000,000 eubie feet were sold for lighting 
and 27 per cent., or 31,516,000,000 cubic 
feet for fuel purposes. 

The amount of coal gas sold is about 
one-third the total amount sold, being 
40% billion cubic feet, as compared with 
83 billion cubic feet of water gas. 

The average price of coal gas in 1905 
was 81.4 cents per 1,000 cubic feet and 
of oil and water gas was $1. The aver- 
age price of coal gas has been declining 
for the past three years, being 92 cents 
in 1904, with coal at $1.10 per short ton, 
1903, with coal at $1.24. 
The average price of coal in 1905 was 
$1.06. The drop in coal accounts for 
part of the reduction in price of gas, but, 
increased use of gas for 
fuel purposes, at lower prices than for 
illuminating, accounts for some of the 
reduction. Thus the fuel gas sold in 1903 
was about 8 billion cubic feet at an av- 
erage price of 98 cents, in 1904 was 9 
billion at 96 cents, and in 1905 was over 
13% billion at 72 cents, while the aver- 
age prices of illuminating gas for the 
same were 97 cents in 1903, 91 
cents in 1904 and 86 cents In 1905. 

The average prices of coal gas in. the 
various states in 1905 varied from 32 
cents per 1,000 cubic feet in Maryland 
and the District of Columbia to $2.36 in 
Oregon for illuminating from 
10 cents in Pennsylvania to $1.94 in Ore- 
gon for fuel purposes; and from 22 cents 
in Alabama to $2.18 in Oregon, for all 
purposes combined. The average prices 
of water gas varied from 86 cents in Il- 
linois to $1.88 in Florida for illuminating 
purposes; from 71 cents in Kentucky 
and Ohio to $1.58 in Florida and the 
Dakotas for fuel purposes; and from 83 
cents in Ohio to $1.74 in Florida for all 
purposes. 

The value of the coke produced in 1905 
in both gas works and by-product coke 
ovens ranged from $2.84 per ton in Ala- 
bama to $9.58 in California, averaging 
$3.28 for the whole country, as compared 
with $3.12 for 1904. The average yield 
was 70 per cent. of the coal used. The 
value of the coal tar produced in 1905 in 
the same works varied from 1.87 cents 
per gallon in Kentucky to 10 cents in 
Oregon, averaging 2.72 cents for the coun- 
try at large as compared with 3.04 cents 
in 1904. The average yield was 9.79 
gallons per ton of coal. The value of 
the tar produced in the water gas and 
oil gas works varied from 1 cent in New 
Hampshire to 10 cents in Arkansas, Kan- 
sas and Maryland, averaging cents 


and 97 cents in 


probably, the 


years 


purposes ; 


2.66 
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for the whole country. The ammoniacal 
liquor produced from the 6,298,783 short 
tons of coal carbonized was equivalent 
to 22,455,857 pounds of anhydrous ammo- 
nia and was worth $1,728,254 or 27 
cents per ton of coal used. 





Municipal and State Reports. 


Report of the Passaic River Flood Dis- 
trict Commission. W. L. Dill, Clerk, 
Paterson, N. J 
The Passaic River Flood District Com- 

mission is a body formed under a state 

law. to investigate the floods in the Pas- 
saic river and make recommendations 
of methods of improving conditions. It 
is made up of five members from Pas- 
saic, Rutherford, Paterson, Montclair and 

Newark, cities in the affected district, 

with Charles S. Gowen as chief engineer. 

The volume at hand contains Mr. Gow- 

en’s report of the engineering features, 

and the commission’s recommendations of 
work to be done and of modifications of 
the law to give full authority for the 
work. In short, the recommendation is 
for a storage dam on the Pompton river, 
the eastern branch of the Passaic river, 
which will hold back the flood waters of 
this branch until the flood in the other 
branch has passed by, when the flood 
gates can be opened and the reservoir 
emptied ready to receive the next flood. 

A reservoir 38 feet deep will accomplish 

this purpose, flooding about 8,000 acres 

of ground, but little if any longer than 
it is now occasionally flooded, and cost- 
ing $685,180. The required lands, reloca- 
tions of canal, highways, railroads, pipe 
line and cemeteries, with 25 per cent. 
added for contingencies, legal proceedings 
and engineering make the _ proposition 
cost $3,850,000. 

It is suggested that a dam 17 feet high- 
er will double the capacity of the res- 
ervoir, flooding 11,200 acres and costing 


$1,062,225. The total cost of this propo- 
sition, on the same basis as the first is 
$9,440,000. Half of this reservoir being 


sufficient for flood storage purposes, the 
other half can be used for storage of 
water for municipal use. At some time 
in the not distant future this storage 
will be needed. 

One of the most important parts of the 
report is the development of the princi- 
ples on which the assessments of bene- 
fits should be based, for the same argu- 
ments will apply in other cases, with due 
modification to suit local conditions. This 
part of the report is reproduced in full 
elsewhere. The board of assessors ap- 
pointed for the purpose of making an esti- 
mate of benefits was fully conversant with 
local conditions and made a_ detailed 
study. They reported a total of $5,128,- 


263.50, of which $365,500 was benefit to 
municipalities and $815,000 to counties. 

The commission was fortunate in the 
comparatively simple solution of the 
problem which was possible. Doubtless 
this is due in large part to the compe- 
tent work of the chief engineer and the 
members of the commission. 


Twenty-Seventh Annual Report of the 
New York State Board of Health, for 
1906. Eugene H. Porter, M. D., Com- 
missioner, Albany, N. Y. 

The New York Health Department was 
thoroughly reorganized in 1906 and is now 
conducted under divisions of administra- 
tion; sanitary engineering; laboratory 
work with hygiene, antitoxin, and can- 
cer laboratories and a sewage experiment 
station; vital statistics; communicable 
diseases; and publicity and education. 

The experiment station is of interest 
to engineers. It is located at Saratoga, 
where the city equipped a sewage dis- 
posal plant and the state is using the 
small amount of money appropriated for 
the purpose in equipping a laboratory for 
experimental work in connection there- 
with. 

The sanitary engineering division dur- 
ing the. year prepared rules for the pro- 
tection of water supplies or investigated 
reports of violations of rules in sixteen 
places. Plans for sewer systems and ex- 
tensions to existing systems in forty- 
three places were examined. Sewerage 
and sewerage disposal plans for five state 
institutions were prepared. Twenty-five 
sanitary investigations of various kinds 
were made in addition to twelve public 
nuisances of importance. 

The department seems to have done 
much with the money appropriated to 
it and to deserve the additional amount 
necessary to put into operation the excel- 
lent system which it has planned. 

One of the important divisions of the 
department of publicity and education is 
the annual conference of sanitary offi- 
cers, the report of which is published in 
@ separate volume. Among the papers 
of interest to engineers which are iu- 
cluded in it are one by L. M. Wachter 
on the principles of water purification, 
and one by J. A. Amyot, on the nature 
of sewage and its proper disposal. 

Annual Report of the City Engineer of 
Cambridge, Mass., 1906. L. M. Hastings, 
City Engineer. 

The city engineer’s office of Cambridge 
has supervised the expenditure of $18,- 
602 for sewer maintenance, $14,866 for 
general sewerage construction, $5,815 for 
improved sewerage construction and $50,- 
744 for separate sewerage system c»?n- 
struction; total cost, $90,027, at an ex- 
pense for supervision of $2,603. The cost 
of the other work supervised by this of- 
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fice is not stated in the report The total 
$11,466 
called for 


work, 


eost of the engineer's office was 


The water works 


$3,158 


department 
worth of 


high- 


other city de- 


: engineering 
ways for $1,782, and ten 
partments had amounts of $72 for 
$1,031 for 


committees, ete 


ceme- 
tery surveys to miscellaneous 


work for assigned te 
them as their 
office 


The report contains a summary of sew 


share of the engineer's 


expenses 
erage tatisti in a recommended 
by th 


ciety f Civil Engineers 


form 
section of the 

This 
given to sl what the form is. It is as 


soston So 


report 1s 


follow he year ending December 1, 
1906 
GENERAL 
1905 
town. .6.535 
sewerage system 
about 6.00 sq. 
Collection system, for sewage 
only eo 
Collection system, tor sewage 
and surface water.. 
Collection system, for surtace 
water only oie é.aie 
Method of disposal, dischargs 
by the Metropolitan (State) 


Population by census of 
Total area of city or 


Area served by 


18.065 
110.061 


5.635 
into oce 
sewer. 


COLLECTION, 


(Everything but House 
sasin Connections). 
Miles extended during year: 
For sewage only 2.609. 
For sewage and surface water 0.036. 
For surface water only 0.590 
Method of flushing 
By use of hydrant hose, 
Method of cle ining 
By scraping and flushing 


Mains and Catch 


Houss 


Connection 


made 
property owners. 


diameter 


Number 

Number cleaned 

Average imount 
per catch basin 


material removed 
Cost of removing material per cubic 

vard ' ’ ae 2 
Cost of removing material pet 
basin per year 


catch 


DISCHARGE OF SEWAGE 


Estimated 
system f 
Number of buildings 


estimated at 


population using sewer 


connected 


FINANCIAL. 
Construction 


Receipts 

Bonds 

Appropriation $78,068.84 

Assessments not available for 
expenditure 

House 

Other 


issued 


6,099.96 
connections 


sources 


‘ot il 
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Expenditures. 
Collection works: (a) Mains..$71,426. 
Balance 


Total $78,068. 


Maintenance and Operation. 
Receipts. 
Appropriation $20,000.00 


Total $20,000.00 


Administration 
Repairs 
Cleaning sewers 
Cleaning catch 
Flushing sewers 
Unclassified expenses 
salance 


basins 6,060.5 
391. 
4,736. 
1,397.35 
.. $20,000. 
Interest on bonds.... 
Sinking fund 
GENERAL. 
Total cost of collecting mains.$1,995,001.27 
Total cost of works to date. 
Bonded debt at date......... 
Value of sinking fund at date 
Average rate of interest on 
bonds, 31% per cent. 
Proportion of cost of 
assessed on abutters. 
Yearly assessment for main- 
tenance 3. 6 © 000s « POU 
Method of assessing abutters and rate of 
issessment. 
Based on frontage and area of lot 
within 100 feet of street. 


system 
.. Estimated at 


Thirty-first Annual Report of the Water 
Commissioners of the Town of Dan- 
vers, Mass. Henry Newhall, Supt. 
During 


$150,000, 


1906 the original water loan of 
1876, 


ing $100,000 still due. 


issued in was paid, leav- 
The town is ask- 
ing authority to borrow another $150,000, 
with right to pay off as the 


accumulates 


sinking fund 
Increases in sizes of mains 
ire becoming necessary, and the town is 
acquire a 
lake 
protect the 

The 


taking the necessary 
width of five 


water 


steps to 
rods around the used 


as a supply, to water 


from contamination. area of this 

strip is about 17 
The fund, after paying the 

bonds due, has a balance of $4,544. 

trial balance of the 


that of the 


acres. 


sinking 


By comparing the 


ledger by items with year 


before, the expenditures for permanent in- 


vestments, as classified in the ledger, can 
he determined. All 
given in detail of 


but the 


expenditures are 
vouchers, in the report, 
construction expenditures are not 
classified for the 


what 


making it 
inconvenient to determine from the 
reports what the 
have been. Main- 
and other ex- 
The town 
standard form of mak- 
ing water works reports and add it to the 


year, some- 


two consecutive annual 
classified expenditures 
and interest 
penditures are 
should adopt the 


tenance cost 


classified. 


report 42s a summary. 
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Technical Meetings—lIllinois City and Town Officials—Personal Notes. 





Technical Meetings. 


The date of the twenty-seventh annual 
convention of the American Water Works 
Association, to be held at Toronto, Ont., 
has been changed from June 11 to 14 to 
June 17 to 22. J. M. Diven, Sec’y, 14 
George St., Charleston, S. C. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Society of Mechanical Engineers will 
be held at Indianapolis, Ind., May 28 to 
31. Calvin W. Rice, Sec’y, 33 W. 39th 
St., New York City. 

The annual convention of the National 
Electric Light Association will be held at 
Washington, D. C., June 4 to 7. C. L. 
Elgin, Sec’y, 29 W. 39th St., New York 
City. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Society for Testing Materials will be held 
at Atlantic City, N. J., June 20 to 22. 
Edgar Marburg, Sec’y, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

The annual convention of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers will be held in 
the City of Mexico, Mexico, between June 
20 and July 20, the exact date to be an- 
nounced later. Chas. Warren Hunt, Sec’y, 
220 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

The annual convention of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers will be 
held at Niagara Falls, N. Y., June 25 to 
28. talph W. Pope, Sec’y, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

At a meeting of the Western Society of 
Engineers, held in Chicago, April 3, R. M. 
Hosea presented a paper on “A Colorado 
Mountain Reservoir,” in which he — de- 
scribed the Sugar-Loaf reservoir, located 
about five miles from Leadville, Col., and 
the property of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Co. The dam is of earth and clay. 
The presence of bowlders in the borrow 
pits made grading machines unsatisfac- 
tory, and a small steam shovel was used 
with dump cars. All filling around the 
outlet pipe and cross walls was done with 
the best clay available, put in by hand, 
tamped and puddled with water. The 
dam is 208 feet wide at the base and 25 
feet on top, with three 48-inch pipes laid 
in a concrete bed or cradle, with concrete 
cross walls carried around and above the 
pipe at intervals. The pipes discharge 


into a concrete basin; their upstream 


ends are in a concrete inlet chamber, each 
pipe having a double-seated valve work- 
ing vertically. An ample spillway is pro- 
vided, capable of safely carrying off all 
flood discharge. The shrinkage of the 
material in the dam was 5.44 per cent. 


The annual banquet of the Washington 
Association of the members of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers was held 
at Rauscher’s, March 23. After the ban- 
quet F. H. Newell spoke on “Reclama- 
tion Servic: Mr. A. M. Phillips, on “The 
Sewerage System of Washington;” Capt. 
J. S. Sewell, on “Reinforced Concrete 
Construction and Conflagration Preven- 
tion;” Mr. W. H. Wiley, on “The Rela- 
tions of Congress to District Engineer- 
ing; Mr. John F. Hayford, on “The Re- 
lation of Science to Engineering ;’’ Mr. M. 
O. Leighton, on “Opportunities of En- 
gineering,” and Mr. W. J. McGee, on “The 
Inland Waterways Commission and Need- 
ed Improvements in Transportation Facil- 
ities of the Country.” Gen. W. Crozier 
gave an informal address on “Modern 
Ordnance,’ and Mr. H. M. Wilson one on 
“National Drainage of Swamps and Over- 
flowed Lands.’” A committee of five mem- 
bers was elected for the government of 
the organization for the ensuing year, as 
follows: Chairman, Mr. F. H. Newell; 
Gen. W. Crozier, Mr. F. L. Averill, Mr. 
Cc. B. Hunt and Mr. G. R. Putnam. 

The Southern convention of cement 
users will be held in Atlanta, Ga., in Oc- 
tober, after the 10th, during the Georgia 
State Fair. 

The cement users of the Southwest held 
a meeting, April 24, at the office of P. 
H. Forbes, 625 Kansas Ave., Topeka, 
Kans., to organize a cement users’ asso- 
ciation. 

The thirtieth convention of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association will be 
held at Washington, D. C., June 4 to 7, 
1907. 

The Exposition of Safety Devices and 
Industrial Hygiene held last winter by 
the American Institute of Social Service, 
in New York, is to be made a permanent 
Museum of Security. The Scientific Amer- 
ican will give annually a gold medal, to 
be awarded by the American Institute of 
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Social Service for the best device for pre- 
venting accidents. 





Civil 

The U. S. 

hold examinations at the usual places as 
follows: 


Service Examinations. 


Civil Service Commission will 


For assistant inspector of construction 
in Quartermaster’s Department at Large 
at Ft. MacKenzie, Wyo., at $900 a year, 
on May 29. 

For at least thirteen aids in Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, at $720 to $900 a year, 
on May 15 and 16, appointments to be 
made by July 1. 

For laboratory assistant who is 
ined as glass blower, in Bureau of Chem- 
Department of Agriculture, at $1,- 
year, on May 29. 


qual- 


istry, 
000 a 

For statistical assistant, with 
knowledge of statistics of fuel production, 
in Geological Survey, at $1,200 a year, on 
May 

For chief engineer in the Chicago post- 
office building, at $1,800, 
$2,500, on May 8. 


special 


increasing to 
For electrical engineer in Quartermas- 
ter’s Department at Large, Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo., at $1,500 a year, and for en- 
gineman at Ft. H. G. Wright, New York, 
at $900 a year, on May 1. 


For assistant chemist, laboratory as- 
sistants in chemistry and physics and as- 
sistant physicist, in the Bureau of Stand- 


ards, at $900 to $1,600 a year, on May 8 


Illinois City and Village Officials. 
April 16, 
election of officers as fol- 


The elections held in Illinois, 
resulted in the 


lows: 


Arrowsmith—Village president, C. R. 
Nace; clerk, H. M. Scott; trustees, H. J. 
Thompson, M. S. Wise, Jacob Wyckoff. 

Auburn—Mavor, J. A. Wheeier. 

Bellflower—Village president, Newton 
Jenkins; trustees, T. S. Innis, W. Yarring- 
ton, Niis Burk. 

Bloomington—-Mavyor, Edward Holland; 
city clerk, Harry Rhoads; city attorney, 
Louis Fitzhenry; city treasurer, Raymond 
Dooley; city engineer, Charles F. Fauntz; 
superintendent of streets, John F. Ander- 
son 

Broadwell—vVillage clerk, S. J. Rick- 
ords; treasurer, Lincoln Eisminger ; 
trustees, N. Eisminger, Louis Lockhart, 
Christian Streggow. 

Chatsworth—Village president, — Wal- 
te: 

John E. Wightman; 

Rupp; city treasurer, 
city attorney, James P. 


Chenoa—Mayor, 
city clerk, A. O. 
Victor L. Nickel; 
Grove. 

Chicago—Mayor, Frederick A. Busse. 

Ciinton— Mayor, Dr. Edmonston; treas- 
urer, Charles Griffin; aldermen, H. C. 
Griffith, J. E. Morse, Harry McDonald, 
Perry Hughes; city attorney, Morris 
Hinchcliff 

Cooksville—Village president, J. E. 
Gladson; cierk, C. E. Zeal; trustees, W. 
H. Mahon, Thomas Arnold, E. I. Custer. 
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Colfax—Village president, Ww. E. 
Goudy; clerk, J. L. Banes; trustées, C. M. 
Gilmore, Robert Henline, Henry Heims. 

Cullom—Mayor, — Flessner; trustees, 
M. Cook, C. J. Kingdon, F.. M. Kopp. 

Danvers—Village president, John Kohr; 
trustees, Orland P. Skaggs, Louis Streble, 
Andrew Drohan. 

Danville—Mayor, John H. Lewman; 
city clerk, John Torrance; city attorney, 
Joseph Barhart; treasurer, C. F. Swift. 

Decatur—Mayor, E. S. McDonald: city 
clerk, Albert Leach; attorney, W. N. 
Bogges; treasurer, J. W. Carter; street 
superintendent, James Lemmings; alder- 
men, Fred Williams, Byrd Davis, Louis 
saker, Ed Frahbuan, Charles Schneider, 
Fred Keck, L. W. Freibourg. 

Deland—Village president, J. E. 
trustees, S. C. Rodman, L. B. 
W. Hantz. 

Delavan—Mayor, — Kelcher; clerk, — 
Surderland; treasurer, — Warner. 

El Paso—Mayor, Peter Downer; clerk, 
— Tegtmyer; treasurer, — Parmelee; 
city attorney, Baker. 

Emden—Vi president, John Zim- 
mer, Jr.; John Uhlman;: trustees, 
Nenner Rademacher, T. L. Bowles, Reka 

. Albers. 

Eureka—Mayor, R. J. 
clerk. H. I Reynolds ; 
Simpson; attorney, E. J. 
men, J. A. McGuire, T. J. 
Engle. 

I'airbury—Mayor, E. S. Wilson; clerk, 
G. W. Bennett; attorney, J. H. McFad- 
den; treasurer, T. S. O. McDowell: alder- 
men, A. B. Claudon, Marshal! Gordon, 
Wm. Conn. 

Farmer City—Mayor, C D. Rock: 
clerk, Thomas Young; treasurer, Sherman 
Tull: attorney, B. F. Brown: aldermen, 
E. D. Childress, H. Williams, John Covey. 

Fisher—Mayor, J. M. Billew:; ‘trustees 
W. Gardner, J. A. Cooper, R. T. Miles; 
clerk, J. G. Laub. 

Freeport—Mayor, C. J. Dittmor. 

Heyworth—Mavor. J. P. Shelton; vil- 
lage clerk, M. J. Piumley; trustees, T. 
W. Iseminger, John T. Buck, (Gardner 


Pow ell, 

Hopdale—Village president. H. F. 
Froebe; trustees, E. M. Garlick, Joseph 
Eichelberger, F. A. Davis. 

Hudson—Village president, 
Abrams; trustees, Abraham 

" $&. Vandagraft; village 
May. 

Jacksonville—Mayor, — Davis. 

Joliet—Mavyor, John B. Cronin. 

I<appa—Village president, L. O. Whea- 
ton; trustees, J. C. McGraw, Eugene Por- 
ter, H. H. McClure. 

Kennev—Clerk, E. 


Bickel ; 
Hurst, R. 


Dickinson; city 
treasurer, Ww. 
Riley; alder- 
McGuire, E. C. 


Albert 
Ringhouse, 
clerk, Floyd 


Plumington: trus- 
tees, J. W. Turner, E. L. Foster, H. J. 
Weller, J. S. Miller. 

Lerov—Mayor. T. W. Vannatta: citv 
clerk. John B. Chick: citv treasurer, E. F. 
Hall: city attorney, E. D. Riddle. 

Lexingron—Mavor, R. L. Heydacker; 
i clerk, Rov J. Maddock; city treas- 

George Morris. 

Lincoln—Mavor, Edwin B. Maltby; city 
clerk, C. E. Barrow; city attornev, Uri 
Kissinger: treasurer, John Q. Smith: al- 
dermen, John Healy, A. E. Brown, Chas. 
Anton, Joseph Maleuch, Robert Schuster. 

McLean—Village president, John Wag- 
ner; village clerk, T. McFarland; trus- 
tees, John W. Baker, L. F. Gifford, C. W. 
Welch. 

Mackinaw—Village president, H. J. Pu- 
terbaugh; trustees, J. S. Wilson, J. A. 
Long, Jr., Thomas Vremont. 

Mahomet—V illage president, J. w. 
Herriott: trustees. W. M. Buckels, C. W. 
Carson, Frank Miner. 
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Mansfield—Village 


president, H. R. 
Gladden ; Y pemer,, & <. 
Smolkers. 

Maroa—City clerk, R. D. Bolin; 
urer, John Longstreet; aldermen, 
Parker, Ed Hendryx, Charles Smith. 

Mason City—Mayor, C. W. Cargill; city 
clerk, Renby Coon; treasurer, J. H. 
Thompson; aldermen, C. E. Chambers, G. 
L. Bolinger, H. M. Hale. 

Melvin—Village president, Albert Bach- 


trustees, E. 


treas- 
Ben 








holtz; trustees, Wm. McLaughlin, Chas. 
Sharp, George Tarends, Ben Hull, John 
Worthington. 

Metamora—Mayor, Frank Giehl, Sr.; 
aldermen, John C. Snyder, John C. 
Schrepfor, Joseph Meek, Henry Hein- 
inger. 

Minier—Village president, L. S. Tan- 
ner; clerk, Fred Lower; trustees, J. F. 


Davis, John Krueger, David Bradley. 

Morton—Village president, Samuel Mo- 
siman; trustees, Carl Wurst, Samuel 
Strubhar, Bert Trachful. 

New Holland—Clerk, L. Lheary; trus- 
tees, Harry Cooper, J. S. Wunderle, H. 
G. Barkmeier, Oscar Warzel. 

Paxton—Mayor, C. E. Beach; treas- 
urer, A. J. Eegnell; attorney, A. J. Duf- 
field; clerk, E. M. Grayson; aldermen, 
Joseph Newton, W. P. Westbrook, W. H. 
White, G. J. Johnson. 








Peoria—Mayor, Thomas O'Conner. 
Pontiac—Mayor, J. M. Lyon; city clerk, 
Cc. J. Lemessurier; city attorney, B. W. 


Adsit; treasurer, Clark L. Legg; alder- 
men, W. H. Bentley, J. D. Kane, M. L. 
Young, T. L. Graves. 

Rockford—Mayor, Mark Jardine. 

San Jose—Mayor, Henry Woll; 
men, George Woll, S. B. Hullinger. 

Sayvbrook—Village president, W. T. Mc- 
Daniel; trustees, J. E. Wyckoff, Frank 
Wooley, H. D. Stone. 

Sibley—Village president, Swen Ander- 
son; trustees, D. F. Cavanaugh, S. J. 
Herdicka, Fred Lohimer. 

Springfield—Mayor, David S. Griffiths; 
city clerk, Emil Smith. 


alder- 





Tallula—Village president, Geo. Hus- 
mann; trustees, Wm. Wolfe, W. C. Tre- 
nary, Thomas Hutton; clerk, Robert 
Savre. 


Towanda—Village president, B. G. 


Falkingham; trustees, R. C. Vanneman, 
W. P. Kerr, H. E. Tilbury. 
Tremont—Village president, Wm. Noo- 


nen; trustees, George Hacelman, H. 
Schmidt, B. C. Shane. 

Wapella—Village president, W. A. Gra- 
ham. 

Washington—Mayor, E. lL. Meyers: 
clerk, John Watson; treasurer, D. A. 
Stormer; attorney, C. A. Waltmire; al- 
dermen, Peter Garber, John W. Wilson, 
M. C. Hughes. 

Waynesville—Village 
Crutcher; trustees, Jacob 
Lohrs, J. O. Davis. 

Veldon—Village president, C. A. Gale; 
trustees, J. L. Costley, B. W. Tilbury, E. 
T. Gray. 


Roy 
Wm. 


president, 
Baker, 





Town Officers in Illinois. 


Elections held in towns and townships 
in Illinois, April 2, resulted in the elec- 
tion of officers as follows: 


Atlanta, Logan Co., Atlanta Twp.—Su- 
pervisor, J: E. Arnold; clerk, Claude Mil- 
ler; commissioner of highways, John 


Cheek. 

3eason, Logan Co.—Supervisor, J. W. 
Kevs: clerk, Amor Parks; commissioner 
of highways, Mayo Haas. 

Benson, Woodford Co., Clayton Twp.— 
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Supervisor, E. E. 
J. W. Heiken. 

Clinton, DeWitt Co.—Supervisor, C. S. 
Hoffman; assistant supervisor, H. C. Grif- 
fin; clerk, W. W. Graham; commissioner 
of highways, J. B. Bryant. 

Cullom, Livingston Co., Sullivan Twp.— 
Supervisor, — Sollinger; town clerk, P. 
J. Cook. 

Decatur, 
Bixby: assistants, 


Learned; town clerk, 





Macon Co.—Supervisor, J. G. 
Frank Halmacher, G. 
W. Allen, J. D. Koons, Charles Becker; 
commissioner of highways, Fred Spitler; 
clerk, I. N. Coltren. 

Delavan, Tazewell Co.—Supervisor, J. 
A. Jones; town clerk, E. R. Rhodes; com- 
missioner of highways, David Drake. 

El Paso, Woodford Co., El Paso Twp. 
Supervisor, — Childs; clerk, — Hay- 
ward; commissioner of highways, — Val- 
entine. 

Emden, Logan Co., Prairie Creek Twp. 
—Clerk, Charles Tuler ; supervisor, 
James Gabbett; commissioner of high- 
ways, W. Johnson. 

Fairbury, Livingston Co., 





Indian Grove 


Twp.—Supervisor, — Brownson; commis- 
sioner of highways, — Carter. 
Farmer City, DeWitt Co.—Supervisor, 





Charles Arbogast: clerk, Henry Funk; 
commissioner of highways of District No. 
3, George Reeser. 

Gibson City, Ford Co., Drummer Twp. 
—Town clerk, W. E. McMullin; commis- 
sicner of highways, W. S. Husted. 

Havana, Mason Co., Havana Twp.—As- 
sistant supervisor, Frank Mowder; clerk, 
L. N. Menke; commissioner of highways, 
Gerhard Trimpe. Easton Twp.—Super- 
visor, John Cunningham; clerk, J. 8. 
Ryno; commissioner of highways, Joseph 
Umbach. Crane Creek Twp.—Chairman 
board of supervisors, D. Van Etten: 
clerk, John Norriss; commissioner of 
highways, Alza Maun. 

Hopedale, Tazewell Co.—Supervisor, — 
Schneider; commissioner of highways, — 
Lankkuf. 





Kappa, Woodford Co.—Supervisor, — 
Childs; clerk, — Hayward; commissioner 
of highways, — Valentine. 


Kenney, DeWitt Co.—Supervisor, O. W. 
Howard; town clerk, C. A. Florey; com- 
missioner of highways, L. O. Foster. 

Lincoln, Logan Co., Broadwell Twp.— 
Clerk, Thomas Hanahan; commissioner of 
highways, Thomas Gleason. Sheridan 
Twp.—Supervisor, Uriah Wendell: clerk, 
G. M. Wendell; commissioner of high- 
ways, John Rubenking. Eminence Twp. 
—Supervisor, H. E. Kinsenberg. Oran 
Twp.—Supervisor, J. H. Hammetton; 
clerk, Thomas Hamilton. 

Mahomet, Champaign Co.—Clerk, C. L. 
Lindsey; commissioner of highways, Wil- 
liam Quail. 








Maroa, Macon Co.—Supervisor, R. B. 
Wikoff: clerk, Peter Swan: commissioner 
of highways, John O. Ward. 

Mason City, Mason Co., Salt Creek 
Twp.—Town clerk, .John Marten; com- 
missioner of highways, T. Street. 


Pennsylvania Twp.—Supervisor, C. W. 
Fugh; clerk, C. Tomlin: commissioner of 
highways, Harman Bleseman. Mason 
City Twp.—Town clerk, J. A. Tyrell; 
commissioner of highways, Jacob Velde. 

Metamora, Woodford Co., Metamora 
T'wp.—Supervisor, Henry Heininger: town 
clerk, James Hall; road commissioner, 
John Schrierer. 

Middletown, Logan Co., Corwin Twop.— 
Supervisor, — Boyer; town clerk, — Tur- 
ner; commissioner of highways, — Gup- 
ton. 

Minier, Tazewell Co., Little Mackinaw 
Two.—Clerk, Fred Lower; commissioner 
of highways, — Roberson. 
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nm, Ford Co Supervisor, Albert 
issistant supervisor, W. M. Den- 

town clerk, Victor E. Johnson; com- 

highways, T. O. Thompson 

W oodford Co Town clerk, 
commissioner of highways, 


missioner of 
Roanoke, 

W. F. Brown 

William Geig 
Roberts, Ford Co. 


ders 


Clerk, W. O. 
supervisor, | B. Chambers; 
commissioner, A. Brunton. 

Jose, Mason Co., 
Supervisor, James 
clerk, Barknieier ; 
sioner, Charles Imig 

Siblev, Ford Co., 
sor, Stockdale 

Washington, 
Tw Tow? 


missioner ot 


San- 


road 


> 
‘ 
> 
> 
I 


Allen's Grove 
Houchins; town 
road commis 


San 
Two 


George 


Sullivan Twp Super- 
clerk, Ardlicka. 
Tazewell Co., Washington 

clerk, John Watson; 

highways, Samuel B. 


com- 

Wag- 

Weldor 
Coffman 


sioner of |} 


DeWitt Co Supervisor, J. W. 
clerk, P. L. Reuther; commis 
ghways, D. C. Mawhinney. 


Personal Notes. 


FE. B. Hancock has been elected city en- 
Let it Quiney, Ill. 
Hon, Joh Bunyan has 
mavor of Berthoud, Col. 

W. B. Getchell has been 
ngineer at Augusta, Me. 
Fred Giddings has been reappointed 
nzineer at Atchison, Kans 
W W Be rry has been 
ineer at Waterville, Me 
Mvron Shepard has been re-elected 
gineer at Stillwater, Minn. 

Alonzo K ‘rowell has been elected 
) ‘aunton, Mass 

Smith has been reappointed 

engineer at North Tonawanda, N. Y 

Paul B. Davis has been appointed as- 
tant city engineer at Reading, Pa. 
W A. McCalley, of Tuscaloosa, Ala., 

been elected city engineer of Decatur, 


<4 


elected 


re-elected 


re-¢ le cle d € 


i 
Ala. 

Hon John I Howe, 
N. J., has resigned on 


mayor of Roselle, 
account of ill 


Wilkinsburg, 


Engstrom, of + 
engineer of Al- 


en appointed city 

toona "a 
M. B. Haynes has been appointed city 

rineer at Mankato, Minn., succeeding 

B. Thompson 

Mavor John \ 
phia, has appointed 
director of public 

Hon. Cornelius Eckhardt has resigned 
as mayor of Kensington, Md., his 
nation to take ffect May 1 

Le toy Churchill Chowning has 
appointed chief mechanical engineer of 
water works at Corning, N. Y. 

tobert S. Sinclair, of South Orange, N 
J., was appointed a member of the Essex 
County Park Commission, April 12. 

F. G. Bryson, of the city engineer de- 
I Ottawa, Ont., has been ap- 
pointed town engineer of Pembroke, Ont 

Sebastian Zohn has been elected pres 
dent of the Board of Water Works at 
Louisville, Ky., to succeed Charles R 
Long 

Henry Dixon, assistant city engineer 
Fort Worth, Tex., has been appointed c 
engineer to suceeed J B. Hawley, 
signed 
Wavne 
ri nspector ol 
asphalt to he 
Moines, Ia 

Hon. George L 

Alexandria, V 


Philadel- 


Stearns 


Reyburn, of 
George R 
works. 


resig- 


been 


irtment of 


Maxwell was appointed on April 
asphalt paving and raw 
used in paving at Des 


Simpson, former mayor 
was stricken with ap 





oplexy, April 20, and died a few minutes 
afterwards. 

R. A. Warner, township engineer in 
charge of sewers at Bryn Mawr, Pa., has 
been appointed superintendent of the sew- 
er department 

Rohert W. Hunt & Co., of Chicago, will 
remove their New York offices, May 1, 
from 66 Broadway to the new West Street 
Building. 90 West st. 

Russell R. Stuart has been appointed 
as expert on river canalization and water 
supply in the office of the New York State 
Engineer and Surveyor. 

George Jerome, formerly 
engineer at Detroit, Mich., 
office in that city and will 
cialty of municipal work. 

William G. Clark has been appointed 
consulting engineer to the Board of Pub- 
lic Service of Toledo, O., to supervise the 
construction of the new filter plant. 

R. W. Hobart, who has been a member 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission about 
two years, has been appointed resident 
engineer, with offices at San Pablo, Canal 
Zone. 

Mayor McCall, of Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
has made appointments as follows: City 
clerk, John Wiley; city engineer, David 
Kirk; street commissioner, L. Vin- 
cent. 

B. H. Rader has been appointed 
ern sales agent for the Universal Port- 
land Cement Co., of Chicago and Pitts- 
burg, with office in the Frick Buiiding 
Pittsbure. 

J. A. Billodeau has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the water and sewer de- 
partment at Pittsfield, Mass., to succeed 
Thomas Martin, who resigned on account 
of ill health. 

Hon. Fred A. 


assistant city 
has opened an 
make a 


spe- 


East- 


was installed as 
mayor of Chicago, April 15, to succeed 
Mayor Dunne. Mr. Busse is the first to 
serve as mayor under the four-year term 
in Chicago. 

J. FE. W. Goslou has 
the Board of Works, at Newark, N. J., 
to take charge of a laboratory which is 
t established by the city for testing 
paving materials. 

James Nisbet Hazelhurst, former chief 
engineer, Board of Public Works, Mobile 
Ala., has established offices at 905 Cand- 
ler Building, Atlanta, Ga., and will prac: 
tice as consulting engineer. 

William E. Goodwin, who has been act- 
ing as supervising engineer in the con- 
struction of a new water works system 
at Trinidad, Col., will establish an office 
in Kansas City, Mo., about June 1. 

William S. Johnson, who has for twelve 
years been assistant engineer of the Mas- 
State Board of Health, has 
established an office at 101 Tremont st., 
Boston, for civil engineering practice. 
making a specialty of sanitary and hy- 
draulie work 

Donald M selcher, formerly 
engineer in water purification work at 
Columbus, O., is now resident engineer 
on the construction of the sewage purifi- 

ition plant at Washington, Pa. R. Win- 
throp Pratt, of Columbus, is designing 
and supervising engineer. 

Mr. W. K. Eldridge, formerly of the 
Brubaker-Eldridge Company, has opened 

n office at 827 Board of Trade Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind., for the practice of 
commercial and industrial architecture, 
hydraulic and sanitary engineering. Mr. 
Eldridge has had fifteen years’ experience 
in railway and municipal engineering, and 
as architect and structural engineer. 


susse 


been engaged by 


o be 


sachusetts 


assistant 
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The Helm Cement Brick Press. 


The accompanying cut shows the Helm 
press for making cement brick, which is 
now reperted to have been successfully 
operated for more than three years and 
in thirty-seven States. It makes ten brick 
at once, and its capacity is 10,000 brick a 
day. If the machine is used for making 
veneer or two-piece concrete blocks, 2,000 
can be made a day. In each case it takes 
three men to operate the machine and 
supply it with material. 

This company also makes machines for 
making triple air-space two-piece concrete 








THE HELM BRICK PRESS. 


blocks, hand and power concrete mixers 
on continuous and on batch principle, and 
a truck for transferring bricks and blocks 
from machine to storage, for which no 
track is required. The territory is divided 
between the Helm Brick Machine Co. and 
the Queen City Brick Machine Co., both 
in Traverse City, Mich., the former con- 
trolling west of the Mississippi river and 
the latter east of it. Inquiries for fur- 
ther information should be addressed to 
the company holding the territory from 
which they come, 





A Pressure Block Machine. 


Somers Brothers, of Urbana, IIl., have 
ceveloped a machine for making hollow 
concrete blocks under pressure, for which 
they show remarkable results in speed of 
manufacture, at the same time that they 
claim quality equal to that of blocks made 
by the tamping process. Two block 


molds can be used with each press. The 
molds are mounted on frames equipped 
with flanged wheels running on a track, 
so that while one block is under pressure 
another block is taken off the machine 
and the mold is filled ready for another 
block. A downward motion of the press 
lever is said to apply 60,000 pounds pres- 
sure to the block. As the mold is pulled 
out from under the press, the machine 
lever is pressed down, raising the hopper, 
extracting the core, opening the mold and 
raising the block with the one motion. 

A capacity of 600 blocks a day is 
claimed for the machine with three men. 
Reports from users say 560 blocks with 
two men at the machine and others to 
mix the material; also 388 perfect blocks 
in five hours, with three men mixing their 
own material, a rate of 776 blocks a day 
if kept up for ten hours. 

Tine machine is fitted with all kinds 
of designs for faces, hollows, ete., and 
for any sizes from 4 to 6 inches high, 3 
to 10 inches wide and 3 to 20 inches long, 
the standard size being 6 by 8 by 20 
inches. These sizes make it possible to 
meet all demands of architects’ plans. 
Angle biocks, footings, piers, chimney 
blocks, etc., are also provided for. 

A booklet giving comparisons of cost 
of making and laying blocks with the 
Somers machine and other machines, and 
vith brick, will be sent by Somers Bros., 
Urbana, Ill, on request. 


Waterproof Concrete. 


Practical tests of the value of hydrated 
lime in Portland cement mortar as a 
waterproofing material have been made 
under the direction of Charles Warner 
Co., Wilmington, Del., by the Henry 8. 
Spackman Engineering Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., and the results have been published 
in a pamphlet issued by the Charles War- 
ner Co., which can be had on application. 
A few of the general results may be 
stated. 

In mortar, 1 cement to 3 sand, there is 
a reduction in strength at nine months 
for any percentage of lime added, but the 
results of tests at three months’ age of 
briquettes show no loss until more than 
15 per cent. of the Portland cement is 
replaced by lime. This is probably be- 


cause the cement is in sufficient quantity 
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to fill the 


lime 


voids in the sand used and the 
simply acts as a dilutent. 

In mortar, 1 
voids are not all 
part of the 


cement to 5 sand, the 
filled with cement, and 
cement is replaced by 
there is an increase in strength, 
maximum with 20 to 25 
reduces to the 
mortar 
cent. or 


when 
lime 
which becomes a 
lime, and 
Portland cement 
only when 40 per 
has displaced cement in the 


per cent. of 
strength of the 
lime 
lime 


without 
more of 
mixture. 
The tests of permeability of 
show at seven days’ 
water 


mortar 
age of 
through un- 


pats by water 


briquettes no passing 
der pressure of 10 to 30 pounds in one 
minute, but at 30 pounds 10 c.c. of 
passed through 3.14 
at 1 ineh thick in 
umount passing 
reduced by replacing 
until 15 per cent. of 


water 
inches of a 
and the 


square 
hour, 
through in an 


one 
hour was 
cement by limoid 
limoid reduced the 
water to 0.5 cc. in one hour. 
briquettes no water 
pressure from 

mixture. With 
passed through 
hour, under 
Was reduced 
using 5 per cent. of limoid, 
using 10 per cent., and to 

by using 15 per cent. At six weeks’ 

age of briquettes the 1090 c.e, 
mortar was 


passage of 
At 28 


passe d 


days’ age of 
through 
pounds for any 
1 5 mixtures 3,000 c.c, 


under any 
160 to 380 
a cement mortar pat in one 


pounds pressure, This 
c.c.. by 


“ec. DV 


with cement 
reduced to 3 cc. with 5 per 
limoid and zero with 10 per cent. 
The remarkable strength 
vith gives two 
limoid in 
which 
richer 
so far as strength is concerned, since im- 


cent. of 

increase of 
permeability 
reasons for 


decrease in 
using 


rood 


Very 


the leaner cement mortars, can 


often be substituted for mortars 
permeability can be 


of limoid., 


secured by the use 


How to Save Money on Forms for 
Concrete Walls. 


The accompanying cut is a 
tion of two buildings that were erected by 
J. H. Sullivan last summer for the Ala- 
bastine Company of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. The two story building is 54 feet by 
100 feet on the ground, and 36 feet high. 
building at the right of 

is 100 by 104 feet, and 16 feet 
These buildings are as nearly fire 
proof as they can be constructed. 


representa- 


The warehouse 
picture, 
high. 
There is 
wood or anything of an 
them. The walls 
twelve inches thick, 
The columns and 
reinforced with steel. 
hollow tile 
top to 


stick of 
nature in 
ground are 


not a 
inflammable 
above 
made of concrete. 
beams are concrete 
and 
finished with a coat of cement on 
a true surface. The walls and piers, 
and girders were built with 
forms only two planks high on each face 


The floors are concrete 


columns 





of wall. These buildings would take 
thousands of feet of lumber by the old 
method of constructing walls. 
By the method used, with Sullivan’s plank 
holders, his invention, it was possi- 
ble to save on the construction of these 
two buildings, several thousands of dol- 
lars in lumber and carpenter work alone. 
In the right hand upper corner of the 
picture, are small cuts showing these 
plank holders. They have made like sav- 


concrete 


own 





SULLIVAN'S ALL STEEL PLANK HOLDER 
*NOLATEUCTIONE see ECOROBCNL 











ing for several other builders throughout 
the country. Further inforfnation can be 
obtained from the inventor and manufac- 
turer, J. H. Sullivan, 2 Norris Block, or 
from the Alabastine Co., Grand Rapids, 
buildings 
The plank 
steel they are 
tible. 
ally 
Michigan. 


made of soft 
indestruc- 


holders are 
and practically 
They stand the severest tests usu- 


accorded to tools in the erection of 





Specifications for Use of Tarvia on 
Roads. 


A little a year ago a coal tar prep- 
aration called Tarvia was introduced and 
broad were made regarding its 
dust laying possibilities. During the past 
year a little over 800,000 square yards of 
roads have treated with this prepa- 
and the results have been 
satisfactory. The roads were located in 
thirty different cities in different parts of 
and some of it was done in 
under the government 
supervision. Judging from the experience 
of the past year this method of treatment 
promises to be one of the most prominent 
improvements in highway construction 
since the days of Telford and MacAdam. 

Tarvia is a coal tar preparation which 
can be applied to the surface of a maca- 
road in such a way as to unite the 
top dressing into a waterproof bonded 
surface which will not disintegrate into 
dust. The method of treatment is as fol- 


over 


claims 


been 


ration, most 


the country 


Jackson, Tenn., 


dam 


lows: 


First, the road to be treated should 
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be a well built, firmly bonded macadam in 
fairly smooth condition, 

If the road to be treated is a new one, 
it should be built in the usual manner, 
and, after the road is puddled, sufficent 
screening spread over the surface to pro- 
tect it against ravelling by the traffic; 
allow the traffic to use for two to six 
weeks or until the road is thoroughly 
dried out, when the screenings which are 
not bonded should be removed, leaving 
exposed the inch or inch and a half stone 
which forms the wearing surface. 

If it is an old road which is being 
treated, all screenings, dirt, etc., which 
are over the inch or inch and a half 
stone, whichever is used for the wearing 
surface, shall be removed, either by 


ture of from 160 to 180 degrees Fahren- 
heit, using from 1-3 to % a gallon per 
square yard. 

Various methods for heating Tarvia 
have been used; namely, tank wagons 
holding from 500 to 600 gallons, with fire 
boxes; roofing kettles mounted on wheels; 
and in many places the work has been 
convenient to the factories, so that the 
Tarvia is delivered hot direct from the 
factory and no heating is required. 

Sprinklers for distributing from the 
tank wagons, made with pipes with slots 
and small holes, have been used in the 
hopes of doing away with the sweeping, 
but so far nothing of the kind has given 
distribution even enough to do away with 
the sweeping. The most. satisfactory 














MONTGOMERY PIKE, ROSEMOUNT, F’A., MADE DUSTLESS WITH TARVIA. 


sweeping or scraping if the screenings 
shall be caked. Many roads are main- 
tained by keeping from % inch to 1% 
inches of screenings which have passed a 
quarter or half inch mesh caked on the 
surface by continually wetting and rolling. 
and it is absolutely necessary that these 
should be removed in order to make a 
satisfactory job. If they are not re- 
moved, the result is that as soon as these 
screenings are dry the adhesion is de- 
stroyed, and the screenings become en- 
tirely lose, thus breaking the entire tar- 
viated surface; consequently they must be 
removed, even if necessary to scrape. 
After the macadam is_ thoroughly 
cleaned and perfectly dry, it is coated 
evenly with Tarvia, heated to a tempera- 


method has been to use a hose attached 
to either the tank wagon or the roofing 
kettle, allowing the Tarvia to flow from 
the open end onto the road, and sweeping 
with street sweepers’ fibre brooms. 

After the Tarvia has been allowed to 
penetrate the road for from two to twelve 
hours, it is covered with an even layer of 
crushed stone screenings which have 
passed a quarter or three-eighths inch 
mesh, with not more than 50 per cent fine 
material. The entire surface is then 
rolled, with steam roller if possible, and if 
there are any black spots showing through 
the screenings behind the roller, additional 
screenings should be applied, and again 
rolled until the black spots do not show 
after the rolling. After a period of from 
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two to six weeks, depending somewhat on 
conditions, the dust and screenings 
which have not been bonded with the Tar- 


loose 


via can be removed, leaving the surface 


perfectly smooth and clean. 


The first application of Tarvia gener- 


lly makes the road dustless for about 


Applications thereafter are 
two years, 


year, 


necessary every less and less 


‘Tarvia be ing used, 


Machinery for Measuring and Mixing 
Concrete. 


prominent public 
Rochester, N. 


Nims is a 
living in 
graduate civil engineer and 
experience. 


Mr. A. F 
works contractor, 
Y.. who is a 

iad twenty-seven years’ 
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operate on the trac- 
desired, moving them- 
seives forward as the work progresses. 
The travel through the 
urer by gravity, so that no power is re- 
quired to operate it. In fact, Mr. Nims 
says that it develops some power, so that 
controlling regulating 
requires a 5-h.p. gas- 
and a 7-h.p. en- 
machines 


by power, and can 


tion principle, if 


materials meas- 


it requires and 
gear. The mixer 
other engine, 
recommended if the 


oline or 
gine is 
move themselves from place to place. 
The measuring machine has a capacity, 
when fully cubic yards 
per day of ten hours, so that it will, with- 
out any question, keep the mixer supplied 
yards a 
required de- 


manned, of 900 


up to its capacity of 600 cubic 


day. The number of men 








PAINTING THE PASEO, KANSAS CITY, MO., WITH TARVIA TO PREVENT DUST. 


iias developed for use on his own work 
measurement of 
and 


system of automatic 


required for concrete 
of mixing the same, which has given him 
remarkable results as to 

economy, low power and low first 
He has decided to put the machinery on 
benefit of other con- 
and has issued a _ preliminary 
under date of April, 1907, 
idea of the advantages of the 


the materials 
some speed, 


cost. 


the market for the 
tractors, 
catalogue which 
gives some 
machines, 

machines, the 
mixer, and 


really two 
and the 


used separately, the measur- 


There are 
measuring machine 
they can be 
being adapted to any mixer 
mixer to any method of measur- 
Nims claims the best 


two 


ing machine 
and the 
ing materials. Mr. 
combination of his 
limits of 
mounted on 


results from the 


machines within the their ca- 


pacity The machines can be 


skids or trucks, can be run by hand or 





penés upon the method of feeding materi- 
als. On street work, where the materials 
are dumped on the street in windrows, 12 
to 14 men can be kept shoveling into it, 
and in practice 200 to 280 yards of con- 
crete can be deposited. One example 
eight men and four one-horse 
yards in 10 
total ex- 


given is of 
carts depositing 150 cubic 
hours, with 400 feet haul, at a 
pense of 14 cents a cubic yard. 

Strong claim is made that the measur- 
ing machine cannot clog and that it 
measures and delivers the cement, sand 
and stone exactly according to the propor- 
which it that each 
continuous delivery to the 
correct and uniform in propor- 
Any departure from specification 
can be detected by the inspector because 
the whole operation is in plain view. 

The double cube, joined in 
piece axis of the cube 


tions for is set, so 
bateh or the 
mixer is 
tions. 


mixer is a 


one along the 
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mixer, having no vanes, bolts or rods in- 
side, but being perfectly smooth. It is 
designed as a continuous mixer, but can 
be used as a batch mixer by putting on 
an automatic gate at the discharge end. 
It is easy to keep clean and is definitely 
stated not to clog. 

The tmmachine is strong and durable, 
easily moved on its trucks and adjusted 
to the place in which it must work. Mr. 
A. F. Nims will give full information 
about sizes, prices and combinations on 
application to him at 262 South ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A New Firm Making Asphalt Paving 
Plants. 


The Atlas Drver Co., Schofield Build- 
ing, Cleveland, O., has been formed to 
manufacture a dryer, the invention of Mr. 
W. M. Cummer, and will put on the mar- 
ket a full line of the dryers and will also 
manufacture asphalt paving plants. Port- 
land cement plants using the dry process 
or pulverized coal for fuel will also be 
interested in the new dryer. 

Mr. Cummer was for many years the 
president, treasurer and general manager 
of the T. D. Cummer and Son Company, 
so that he is fully equipped with the ex- 
perience necessary to gain a full measure 
of success in the field the new company is 
entering. He has retired from all the 
offices in the old company and is now the 
president of the Atlas Dryer Company. 
Full information will be sent on applica- 
tion. 


Cost of Trenching with the Buckeye 
Traction Ditcher. 

The Buckeye traction ditcher is a ma- 
chine for digging trenches for conduits, 
water and sewer pipes, drain tile and the 
like, which has proved itself economical 
and therefore valuable, 

The machine consists essentially of a 
large wheel, to the periphery of which 
are fastened the digging buckets. The 
wheel has no axle, but is supported by 
four pairs of rollers inside its periphery. 
The wheel is supported between I beams 
projecting from the rear of the trucks. 
These I beams can be quickly raised or 
lowered by the operator, so that the bot- 
tom of the wheel can cut to the exact 
depth and grade desired. 3yv. sighting 
along range poles stuck in the ground 
ahead of the machine, the operator can 
keep not only on line with his trench, but 
the bottom of the trench exactly to grade. 
The machine is self-propelling, and moves 
steadily forward, leaving the completed 
trench behind. In digging a trench 26 
inches wide by 7 feet deep in tough clay, 
the ditcher was geared to travel at a 


speed of 2 feet per minute. If kept up 
without interruption for 10 hours, this 
would mean 1,200 lineal feet of trench. 
Of course, there are usually some delays 
that cut down the day’s output, as stated 
below. 

Now, as to the cost of operation and 
the average daily output under the con- 
ditions above given. It takes three men 
to run this machine: an operator, a fire- 
man and a rigger or oiler. In addition 
to this, add half the wages of a _ black- 
smith, for a blacksmith (without a help- 
er) sharpens the 42 teeth of the buckets 
and the 13 side cutters in one and a half 


to two days. This sharpening must be 
done once a week when working in tough 
ciay. One blacksmith readily takes care 
of two machines. The 24-h.p. engines 


that run the machine average 1,500 
pounds of coal per 10 hours of steady 
work. The water is hauled in a tank; 
and, as one of the teams engaged in back- 
filling is used for hauling the water at 
intervals, there is really no appreciable 
charge for water. If the water haul were 
long, its cost could be easily estimated by 
allowing a gallon of water for each pound 
of coal. 

When th machine is digging on the 
side of a street having a very sharp 
crown, it is necessary to lay “blocking” 
for the wheels on the lower side to run 
on. This must be done in order to keep 
the whole machine level and insure secur- 
ing a trench with sides that are plumb. 
In dry, tough soils it is often not essen- 
tial that the sides of the trench be plumb, 
but in wet soils, or wherever the ground 
caves readiiy, a slight overhang of either 
side causes caving. It is astonishing how 
little the overhang need be to cause cav- 
ing in a treacherous soil. Of course, 
bracing can be placed just as fast as the 
machine moves ahead, but even the five 
minutes that the trench remains unbraced 
may cause a slide of earth in treacher- 
ous ground; and while such a slide does 
not stall this machine, it makes extra 
work Two men placed blocking, using 
for the purpose old 38-inch plank and 
short S8xS8-inch sticks. The machine was 
advancing 2 feet per minute, which gives 
plenty of time for the two men to bring 
up the blocking from behind and lay it in 
front of the wheels. The street on which 
they were working was more like a coun- 
try road than a street, as it had an ex- 
eeedingly sharp crown. On most streets 
one man attending to the blocking is suf- 
ficient, and, where the crown is compar- 
atively flat, no man is needed for this pur- 
pose. ‘ 
As to the daily output, 1,200 lineal feet, 
26 inches wide by 7 feet deep, could be 
dug in this tough ground in ten hours, un- 
der perfect management and with a 
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skilled operator. This would mean nearly 
700 cubic yards per day. But with an 
operator of short experience a fair day’s 
work was 700 lineal feet and a good day’s 
work was 900 lineal feet. The latter is 
the average figure for a _ skilled 
pays to employ no other kind; an 
intelligent experienced in running 
who could command $5 

The following is the 
of the cost of operating a trench 
digging this size and type, 
made by an observant contractor: 


man— 
and it 
man, 
a steam shovel, 
a day clsewhere. 
estimate 


machine of 


Per day. 


ste ae clan's relia? eat ganaiaa ae ai $ 5.00 


operator 


oiler 


1 
1 fireman 
] 
1 


“blocking” 
4 blacksmitb, at $2.50 wok 
1,500 Ibs. of coal, at $4 per ton... 3.00 


laborer, 


eee We QS 6.68 86.004 oes ho PR eas $16.00 


With 900 feet of trench 7 feet deep 
as a day’s work, the cost of excavating is 
lineal foot, or 
nts per cubic yard. Note that 

liberal and the price of 
The cost of oil and water 
warrant 
making an estimate of this 


less than 2 cents per less 
than 3% ec 
the wages are 
fuel is high. 
is so slight as scarcely to con- 
sideration in 
kind, 
Now, as to the charge for interest and 
depreciation of plant. A Buckeye trac- 
ditcher of a size that will dig a 
trench 7% feet deep and 2 feet wide may 
be bought for $4,800. Allowing 6 per 
cent. for interest, we have an annual 
charge of $288. The cost of maintenance 
should not exceed the cost of maintaining 
matter 
One 


principal 


tion 


a 40-ton steam shovel, and, as a 
of fact, it would be much 
should bear in mind that the 
maintaining a steam shovel plant 
track and car repairs. An 
$1,000 a year of 150 work- 


less. 


cost of 
is the cost of 
allowance of 
ing days for interest and depreciation on 
a $4,800 traction ditcher would be lib- 
would be equivalent to about 
day, or than 1% 
yard. Adding this 1% 
gives us a total 
per cubic yard for excavating 
of a kind that would cost 25 
per cubic yard by hand. 

In discussing the probable cost of main- 
traction ditcher, point is 
The digging buckets are 
rigidly to the rim of the revolv- 
ing wheel. There are no moving joints 
in the digging apparatus in which grit 
can lodge, so as to cause rapid wear and 
breakdowns. Of course, the wheel type 
of trench excavator is limited in the depth 
to which it can dig. The largest machine 
thus far made digs a trench 4% feet 
wide by 12 feet deep. For trenches of 
greater depth it will be necessary, there- 


eral. This 
$7 per working 


cents per 


less 
cubic 
cents to the 3% cents 
5 cents 


cents 


taining a one 
very important. 


fastened 
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fore, to use some other type of trench ex- 
But within these limits the 
wheel type of machine leaves little to be 
desired, being rapid, clean cutting and 
free from wabbling in its cutting, 
nomic of operation and steady in its out- 
put under ordinary conditions. 

The Traction Ditcher Co., 
Crystal ave., Findlay, O., will, on request, 
give full information regarding sizes of 
machines, prices, capacities, etc. 


cavator, 


eco- 


Buckeye 





Paving Materials for McKeesport, Pa. 


The following extract from the inaugu- 
1al address of Mr. W. H. Coleman, mayor 
of McKeesport, Pa., is of interest, as it 
gives the result of his investigation of 
bitulitnic and brick as paving materials: 


While on the subject of pavement I de- 
call your attention to Warren 
brothers’ bitulithic. This pavement was 
first laid in 1901, and in the brief period 
of time that has since elapsed is now in 
use in 150 different cities to the extent of 
6,000,000 square yards. Such remark- 
able success in such a brief period of 
time is the best possible evidence that it 
possesses merit. My study of bitulithic 
leads me to believe that it is an excellent 
pavement. 

Bitulithic pavement 
stone or macadam foundation, with a 
wearing surface of 2 inches, consisting of 
crushed stone to the amount of about 90 
per cent., mixed with a certain amount of 
heated bitumen, and the whole mass Ce- 
mented together with a special bitumin- 
ous cement, filling all the voids, making 
a smooth surface similar to asphalt, on 
which there is again rolled stone very 
small in size for the purpose of forming a 
grit surface, making it more easy for 
horses to travel. 

A street laid with 
ment is easily repaired. 
can he removed and replaced, leaving lit- 
tle evidence of replacement. For reasons 
above stated, it affords a good foothold 
for horses, and yet the surface is suffi- 
ciently smooth to permit it being swept 
and kept perfectly clean. It comes more 
nearly being a noiseless pavement than 
any other, save only wood block. 

A special committee, representing the 
city of Cincinnati, in 1904, after a care- 
ful investigation, recommended the use 
of this pavement, and their favorable re- 
port was confirmed by a special investiga- 
tion made under the supervision of the 
Citizens’ Bulletin of that city. 

It has received the indorsement of some 
of the most prominent engineers of the 
country, among them C. A. Kenyon, of 
Indianapolis, who, in reference to the new 
pavement, says: “It seems to say, ‘I am 
going to make of these stones as good a 
pavement for cities as they have proven 
for the country, as easy to clean, cheap to 
maintain, more durable, good footing for 
horses, more quiet because elastic, keep- 
ing all the good qualities of macadam, 
doing away with all the impracticable and 
expensive qualities of it. have come 
to the city to stay, and the more you see 
me the more you will like me, and if you 
treat me right your children will be glad 
you got me.’” 

These are strong words, 
derful success of this pavement during 
the past six years seems to justify this 
strong praise. Its success certainly en- 


sire to 


is composed of a 


this kind of pave- 
The pavement 


but the won- 
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titles the new pavement to consideration 
by all who are interested in better street 
pavements. 

Before leaving this subject, let me 
quote you from a report made by the 
Committee on Street Paving of the Amer- 
ican Society of Municipal Improvements, 
at their thirteenth annual convention, 
Birmingham, Ala., in October, 1906: 

“In large cities the principal kinds of 
pavements that have been laid during the 
past year are a relatively decreasing 
amount of asphalt for new construction, 
a decreasing amount of granite block, but 
where laid the blocks are better laid than 
ever, and almost always on concrete foun- 
dations; an increase of the _ bitulithic 
pavement; an increase of treated wood 
block pavements on _ concrete founda- 
tions, in a few cities; a small increase 
of brick pavements, much being with bet- 
ter bricks, with joints filled with cement 
grout and laid on concrete foundations.” 

There is no more reliable information 
than this. It shows what is being done 
in the paving line and from it we gather 
that while some of the old forms of pav- 
ing are falling into disuse, brick is 
still holding its own and is slightly on the 
increase, but also note that brick pave- 
ments are being laid on concrete founda- 
tions. Brick pavements in the past have 
been their own worst enemies, as the re- 
sult of the use of bad brick, poorly laid, 
and on insufficient foundations. Good 
pavements can be made from brick, but 
they must be good brick, properly laid, 
and on concrete foundations. Let us not 
consider the man who must tear up the 
street to make connections. If he does 
not make the necessary connections at 
the time the street is improved, let him 
pay the cost, whatever it may be. Let us 
look only to the general public, and in- 
sist that the proper foundation be laid 
for the maintaining of the street in the 
years that are to come. 

Again, we should not be influenced too 
much by first cost. Remember that while 
abutting property owners pay for the im- 
provement. the general public pay for the 
cleaning, sprinkling and maintaining of 
the street. and have a right to say that 
the work should be properly done in the 
first instance. 





Trade Publications. 


The Chicago Bridge and Iron Works, 
Throop and 105th sts., Chicago, IIL, issue 
a handsomely illustrated booklet  illus- 
trating the various styles of their ele- 
vated steel tanks for water supplies and 
cther. purposes, also bridges, chimneys, 
standpipes, ete., built by them. 

The Goldschmidt Thermit Co., 90 West 
st., New York, send a catalogue showing 
some interesting repairs made on steam- 
ships, locomotives, ete., where heavy and 
strong repairs were necessary and where 
long delays and much expense were saved 
by the use of thermit for making the re- 
pairs, instead of replacing the broken 
parts with new. 

The Browning Engineering Co., Cleve- 
land, O., send an illustrated description 
of their works as a basis for an offer to 
sell preferred stock for enlargement pur- 
poses. 

Vuleanite pamphlet No. 7, issued by the 


Vuleanite Portland Cement Co., Flatiron 
Building, New York City, contains a pa- 
per by Albert Moyer on “Cement Sidewalk 
Paving: Suggestions as to Method of Con- 
struction.” It will be sent on request. 

Burnham & Ives, bridge and culvert 
contractors, Bloomington, IIL, have issued 
four editions of their booklet entitled 
“Useful Information for Road Officials,” 
which they will send also to other inter- 
ested persens. 

Jeffrey conveying machinery for saw 
mills, lumber mills and woodworking in- 
dustries is illustrated in a supplementary 
catalogue, No. 57B, just issued by the 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 

The Art Portland Cement Co., Kim- 
mell, Ind., has issued a handsome book- 
let, descriptive of Parthenon brand of 
white Portland cement, showing its non- 
staining properties, its white color, its 
characteristics as a Portland cement by 
chemical analysis and physical tests, and 
the opinions of those who have used the 
sample shipments which have been sent 
out. 

The De la Hunt automatic siphons for 
flushing street sewers, septic tanks, etc., 
are described in a new booklet issued by 
the De la Hunt Flush Tank Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. 





Trade Notes. 


BRICK. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—The Michigan 
Sand Brick Co. has been incorporated by 
H. W. Marsh and G. E. Anthony of Man- 
istee, and William Harrison of Grand 
Rapids. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Southern Clay 
Products Co. has been incorporated by 8. 
B. Smith, Albert L. Caldwell, Theodore F. 
King, A. T. Moore and W. M. Elliott. The 
company will engage in handling clay 
products, tiling, ete. 

CEMENT. 

El Paso, Tex.—The Southwestern Port- 
land Cement Co., recently incorporated, 
has taken over the Courchesne cement 
works here, and the Alamagordo cement 
works. The plant in this city will be 
greatly enlarged. Cc. Leonard, of Los 
Angeles, is president, and O. J. Binford, of 
Los Angeles, is secretary. 

Rushylvania, O.—The Union Portland 
Cement Co. has been incorporated by 
Dwight Harrison, Wm. T. McClure, H. 
Ganong, A. T. Schryver and Emma Beyer. 

Oklahoma City, Ok.—The Missouri 
Portland Cement Co. has been incorporat- 
ed by T. J. Benkendors and H. W. McNutt 
of St. Joseph, Mo., and 8S. T. Bisbee of 
this city. 

Appleton, Wis.—The Badger Portland 
Cement Co. has been organized and work 
on the construction of a plant will be 
begun near Sturgeon Bay, Dorr County, 
soon. The officers of the company are: 
President, E. A. Edmonds of the Rhine- 
lander Paper Co.; vice-president, John 
McNaughton of the Patton Paper Co.; 
Appleton; treasurer, C. G. Cannon, Apple- 
ton; secretary, Challis C. Wayland, Por- 
tage. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Superior Port- 
land Cement Co. is completing a large 
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Superior, Ohio, on the Detroit, To 
[ronton railroad, 18 miles north of 
Ohio It will be an up-to-date 
appliances and ma- 
iving been installed. The mill 
will be in charge if J. B. John, well 
known in the cement world. The company 
will start with a capacity of 2,000 barrels 
per day, and expects to begin shipping 
ibout ugu l The company’s general 
office in Charleston, W. Va 
The Allis-Chalmers Co. of 
contract with the 
of Tokio, Japan, for its 
two 755 h p 
generators, including 
Corliss and 
machinery and auxil 
new plant 
Citys Port 
Co has concluded 
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ceiver for the Iroquois Port 
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prevent the refinancing of 
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insolvent and that it has 
ssly mismanaged 
Hays City, Kansas.—Special.—Work has 
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Unele Sam Portland Cement Com- 
Yocemento, between this city 
on the Union Pacific Railroad 
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Marinette Wis The Huron Portland 
Cement Co. has been organized by B. F. 
Berry, J. B. Ford, H. J. Paxton and E. L., 
Ford 

Butte Mont The 
land Cement Co. has been 
by James Pingree, Joseph 
Browning. M Boetscher, Aman Moore, J. 
Gibson and Hiram Pingree of Ogden, 
Utah; Wm Newton of Denver: J. D 
Slemons and F. T. McBride of Butte. The 
company owns 3,000 acres of cement de 
posits 5 miles west of Logan and will 
expend $600,000 in the erection of a 
cement plant 

Detroit, Mich Lawson E 
Fenton, teok formal 
ceiver of the Aetna Portland Cement Co 
April 8, at Fenton and the offices in this 
city He was appointed receiver in Sep- 
tember, 1906 At that time, however, R. 
DD. Evans, president of the company, was 
ibsent in Europe and an appeal was taken 
to the supreme court pending his return. 
Mr. Evans came back recently and agreed 
to the appointment of a receiver. 

Toronto, Ont The Erie Portland C 

t been incorporated 


grinding department 
Portland Cement Co. was 
Mar 29, entailing a loss of 


Three Forks Port 
incorporated 
Scowcroft, C 


Becker 


posse ssion as 


Co nas 





kinds of cement, cement 
artificial brick, ete., by L. A. 
D. Forrester, and R. D. Moor- 


manufacture all 
products, 
Sandy, 
head. 

San Francisco, Cal.—The Henry Cowell 
Lime & Cement Co. of this city will erect 
a cement plant at Concord, Cal. 

CONCRETE BLOCKS. 

Hibbin, Minn The Northern Cement 
Construction Co. of this city will locate 
its plant in the new town of Nelson, ad- 
joining Hibbing. 

Chicago, I11.—The Chicago Cement 
Stone Co. has been incorporated to manu- 
facture concrete machinery by Fred W. 
Dunn, Herman Hausmann and Charles F. 
Gleaser 

Strathcona, Man.—Local 
are organizing a company to 
cement block works. 

Truman, Minn Harry Fuller has taken 
the local agency for the Fairmont Cement 
Stone Co. 

] 


Los Angeles, Cal 


business men 
establish 


Special.—The Rein- 
forced Concrete Pipe oe. has been 
organized to manufacture reinforced con- 
crete pipe under the patents of the Rein- 
forced Concrete Pipe Co. of Jackson, 
Mich., in the states west of the Rocky 
Mountains. Plans have ben perfected for 
the erection at some point along the Los 
Angeles river of a large foundry and ma- 
chine shop The’ officers of the new 
company are President, Geo. P. Griffith; 
vice-president, Arthur 8S. Bent; treasurer, 
R. J. Waters; secretary, C. A. Mead. 

Dallas, Tex The Formic-Aldehyde Ce- 
ment Co. has been incorporated by G. C 
Finsk, J R. ferry, J. R. Parker and 
others. 

Appleton, Wis Special.—J. A. Silver, 
who has been in general contracting busi- 
ness for ten years, has turned his business 
over to a stock company to be known as 
the Sterling Engineering and Construc- 
tion Co., with headquarters at 406 Uihlein 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis. The new com- 
pany has acquired the reinforced 
eenerete construction business of Spon- 
holz & Co. 

New concrete block companies: 
nia, Minn H. Harthun. 

Sherburne, Minn.—Keil & Mickelson. 

Rice Lake, Wis.—J. L. Burnett and T. 
Dorgan 

Valley City, N. D.—Peter Konezk. 

Faribault, Minn.—Perkins & Thonet. 

Elliott, Ta J. E. & C. F. Walker, F. 
M. Jones and Horace Cloud. 

Marathon, Ia H. A. Holmes. 

Terry, Mont J. W. Stith. 

Stevens Point, Wis. tov & Harwood. 

Lamberton, Minn.—Lamberton Cement 
Block and Tile Co. 

Watertown, S. D. 
Construction Co 

Sheboygan, Wis. 
Thomas Moore 

Miles Citv. Mont 

Medina, N. D 
Hulse. 

Watsonville, 


also 


Waco- 


Watertown Cement 


Wm. Peterson and 
Harry Siems. 
Jacob Klete and F. EF. 


Neb.—H. E. 
Montevideo, Minn H. L. 
Dows, Ia Bangs Bros. 
Rockwell Citv. Ia.—E. Z. Smith. 
Cincinnati, O.—Cincinnati Concrete 

Pressed Brick Co.; J. R. Long, W. S. 

Howe, Fremont Stevens and others. 
Kenosha, Wis.—Kenosha Cement 

Construction Co.; Henry G. Butler, 

Butler and Thomas Bennett. 
Chicago, Ill—Dearborn Cut Stone Co.; 

A Fred Colgren, Chas. A. Colgren, A. 

William Colgren. 
Spring Valley, O. 

Conerete Co.;: S. W. 

G W. Snook, 


Pierce. 
Bigert. 


and 
Wm. 


The Spring Valley 
Button, J. F. Stump, 
Eliza F. Stump and others. 








MACHINERY 


Guthrie, Okla.—New York Concrete 
Stone Co. of Guthrie and New York; G. 
V. Pattison, H. W. and L. E. Pentecost, 
or Guthrie. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Pioneer 
Conerete Mfg. Co.; Geo. E. Swisher, E. P. 
Guthrie, N. P. Swisher and N. D. Guthrie. 

Saginaw, Mich.—Saginaw Concrete 
Stone Co.; Lloyd M., Robert K. and Ard. 
kK. Richardson. 

Janesville, Wis.—Janesville Cement 
Shingle Co. 

Jackson, Miss.—Concrete Cement Tile 
Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Wisconsin Stone and 
Cement Co.; Wm. A. Aschmann, Herman 
Frieschmidt, Bernard H. Berendsen. 

Newcastle, Pa.—Newcastle Concrete Co. 

Vilkesbarre, Pa.—Brillsford Artificial 
Stone and Tile Co. 

Springfield, O.—J. H. McMillan. 

PURCHASE OF MACHINERY. 

Winchester, Va.—Special.—Geo. A. 
Cook advises us that he is in need of a 
rock crusher to crush sand rock and sift 
the same ready for plastering or stone 
masonry. 

Cadiz, Ky.—Special.—W. B. Woodruff, 
of the Woodruff Planing Mill Co., desires 
prices from manufacturers of tile machin- 
ery on making tile to be used in the 
ground. 

Pella, Ia.—Special.—Ira J. Stoddard, 
ey. engr., is in the market for second- 
hand engineer’s Y level. 


PURCHASE OF MATERIALS. 


Mayfield, Cal.—Special.—C. <A. Phil- 
brook desires to communicate with man- 
ufacturers of road covering, such as tar- 
via, asphaltum compounds, ete. Also with 
people representing various patented pave- 
ments on the market. Several miles of 
road will be built in this vicinity and 
considerable street work done in the near 
future. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 

New York City.—Special.—The Gold- 
schmidt Thermit Co. has removed its of- 
fices to the fourteenth floor of the West 
Street Bldg., 90 West st. The company 
also opened a Pacific coast branch, April 
1, at 432-436 Folsom st., San Francisco, 
under the management of L. Heynemann, 
to conduct business in California, Oregon, 
Washington and Nevada. 

SEWER PIPE. 

Crawfordsville, Ind.—William Griffith, 
Fred Doherty and W. F. Robb, of this 
city, contemplate the establishment of a 
factory in Missouri for the manufacture 
of corrugated steel sewers. 

Muscatine, Ia.—The Muscatine Clay and 
Tile Co. has been incorporated to manu- 
facture brick and tile of pulverized clay, 
by B. F. Greiner, Elijah Baker, Fred 
Garrison and J. W. Ells. 

Bancroft, Ia.—The Northwestern Drain- 
age Construction Co. will erect a tile 
plant here, 

Albany, Ga.—The National Brick and 
Tile Co. has been incorporated, and will 
erect a plant at once. Those interested 
are S. W. Smith, W. N. Ticknor, R. M. 
Thompson and T. M. Nelson, of Albany, 
and J. S. Kennedy, of New York City. 








Patents Concerning Cement and Its 
Uses. 


35,724. Temporary Framing for Use 
in Concrete Work. Robert Anderson, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

835,730. Railroad Tie. Jas. S. Killen, 
Darlington, Ind. 
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835,742. Process for Treating Bricks, 
Stone and Artificial Stone. Thos. D. Ball, 
Lamar, Mo. 


835,758. Tension Member for Rein- 
forced Concrete. Julius Kahn, Detroit, 
Mich. 


$35, 769. Conerete Wall Construction. 
Ernest T. Wiederbolt, St. Louis, Mo. 

835,792. Chimney. Howard T. Keltie, 
Joliet, Ill. 

835,827. Concrete Wall. Virgil F. Lit- 
tle and Geo. I. Gavett, Ithaca, N. Y. 

835,769. Concrete Wall Construction. 
Slabs and the Like of Plastic Material. 
Alfred Gasfary, Markranstadt, near Leip- 
sic, Germany. 


835,885. Fence Post. Geo. F. Greene, 
Detroit, Mich. 

835,967. Molding Machine Earl L. 
Martin, Woodburn, Iowa. 

836,017. Building Block. Jas. A. 





zlass, Alliance, O. 

836,128. Cement Fence Post. John F. 
McElroy, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

836,190 Mixer for Concrete, Cement or 
Other Substances. Wm. J. Judd, New 
York, N. Y. 


836,191. Mixing Machine. Wm. J. 
Judd, New York, N. Y. 

$36,310 Fireproof Building Construc- 
tion. John A. Ferguson, Denver, Colo. 

836,368, 836,369. Process of Making 


Conerete Building Walls. Avelyn I. Dex- 
ter; Birmingham, Ala. 

836,426. Cement Block Machine. Wm. 
E. Yeocum and Geo. C. Cramberg, Dallas 
City, Ill. 

836,448. Building Block Machine. Sam- 
uel A. Latimer, Bangs, Tex. 

836,473. Cement Post. Lewis H. Ston- 
er, Albany, Ind. 

836,589. Cement Building Block. Jas. 
Layfield and Albert V. Crisp, Vancouver, 
i: Se 


836,608. Building Block Machine. Clif- 
ford F. Sanford, Bowling Green, b 

836,619. Reinforced Concrete Con- 
struction. Anthony Tony, Napa, Cal. 

836,667. Concrete Wall Mold. Alvin 
Cc. Burns, East Lake, Ala. 

836,683. Concrete Building Construc- 
tion. Jas. B. Hinchman, Denver, Colo. 

836,727 Cement Block. Jason M. 
Woodiwiss, Mineral Wells, Tex. 

836,798. Concrete Mold Chas. D. 
Brookshier, Linton, and Jas. A. Ball, 
Thorntown, Ind. 

836,903. Combined Curb and Gutter. 
Benj. H. Sturman, Pottsville, Pa. 

836,908. Construction of Walls of 
Buildings. John N. Wolfe, Lancaster, O. 

837,101. Apparatus for Building Hol- 
low Concrete Structures. John H. Mc- 
Coy, Harrisville, Pa. 

837,163. Building Block. Albert D. 
Whisler, Benton Ridge, O. 

837,165. Finishing the Faces of Con- 
crete Blocks. Geo. C. Wright and Theo. 
V. Galassi, San Francisco, Cal. 

837,169. Anhydrous Hydraulic Cement 
and Process. Edward J. Winslow, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


837.236. Fence Post. Geo. W. Mann, 
Leslie, Mich. 
37,290. Composite Brick. Laurence 


Eikus, Indianapolis, Ind. 

837,328. Culvert Mold. Edgar T. Mor- 
ris, Elburn, Ill. 

837,418. Means for Mounting Window 
Sashes and Trimmings Therefor. in Con- 
crete Walls. Harry McCann, Hamilton, 
Ont., Can. 

837,520. Machine for Making Concrete 
Blocks. Wallace G. Tower, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

837,550. Block Molding Machine. El- 
more N. Edwards, Alva, Okla. 

837,572. Building Block. Ernest V. 
Johnson, Chicago, IIl. 
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Building Block Mold Core. ete. Adalbert Hermann, Vienna, Austria- 
Borst, South Bend, Ind. Hiungary. 
837,718. Process of and Appa- 838,439. Concrete Mixer. Sydney A. 
Making Cement Compounds, McGill, Bowen, IIl. 
Perry, Chicago, IIl. $33,490. Mold for Making Concrete or 
Apparatus for Making Repro- Cement Posts. Robert F. Wright, Circle- 
* Plastie Objects. Thos. C. P. ville, O. 
aven, New York, N. Y. $38,523. Chimney Cap. Joseph R. 
37,760 Mold. Albert D. Whisler, Cochran, Columbus, O. 
ton Ridge, O 8$38,582. Wall Construction. Herman 
37,918 Process for Manufacturing E. Rackle, Cleveland, O. 
nent Trom Blast Furnace Slag. Hein- 838,592. Fence Post. Perry E. Smith, 
Colloseus, Berlin, Germany. Detroit, Mich. 
37,9388 Automatic Cement Brick Ma- 838,704. Mold for the Manufacture of 
’, Leggett, Eaton Rapids, Conerete Building Blocks. Joseph B. 
I‘rancisco, Columbus, O. 
38,197 Molding Device for Fence 838,737. Mold for Concrete’ Posts. 
Posts and Like Non-Tubular Articles. Walter J. Moore, Sterling, Il. 
john J. Lueck, Aurora, II. 838,844 Building Block. John H. 
38,226 Method of Forming Hollow Clayton, Nashville, Tenn. 
Concre Bodies. Joseph Westenhuber 838,934. Collapsible Core for Pipe- 
+ fray mga K Kar Molding Apparatus. Newton Baldwin, 
‘Mildred. hg Pie, John » #AKamM- Coldwater, Mich. 
ro” ‘Senha Se ~ Sol ve 3 838,935. Molding Machine. Newton 
Mote. Jolin F. Schwarts, Al Baldwin, Coldwater, Mich. 
cess and Apparatus for the 839,021. Conerete Construction. Wm. 
Slabs of Artificial Stone, T. McCarthy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PAVING, Palmyra, Ill—vVoted to issue $3,000 
bonds for sidewalk purposes. 
As- Griffin, Ga.—Council favors a bond elec- 
tion for street improvements. 
Lancaster, Minn.—Voted to issue bonds 
build a road and a bridge. 
Liberty, Miss.—Will vote May 7 on the 
issue of bonds for public improvements. 
Bloomington, Ill.—Clinton st. will be 
paved with asphalt. Cy. Engr. Folsom. 
Martin’s Ferry, W. Va.—Council has 
decided to pave six streets this summer. 
Huntineton. Ind Mruihed stone. with Duluth, Minn.—Sandstone block paving 
cement curbs and gutters. will be used ex- has been recommended for St. Croix ave. 
tensively hereafter in improving the Auburn, Ind.—About 3 miles of street 
streets of this city, and particularly the paving is contemplated here during the 


tuadalajara, Mex.—The Mexican 
Paving Co. has completed 30,000 
neters of asphalt paving, and orders 
ive been placed for much additional pav- to 
Dowagiae, Mich.—Judge Des Voignes 
has dissolved the injunction against this 
city and the paving contractor, restrain- 
ing them from paving the east end of 
Spaulding st. 


A recent report of splat > an : 
vig ee sk ”" csi ico , Lock Haven, Pa.—The question of 
State Geologist Blatchley says the lime- a a te : “es oe : 
: ; . ot aes cae street paving is being discussed. Mayor 
stone in the edge of this city is among Stevenson . 
the best ro aterial i he State . + tection r; : 

, id material in the State. Milwaukee, Wis.—Permanent improve- 
ment for streets in 23 wards is contem- 
plated. 

Little Falls, N. Y¥.—Brick paving is de- 


residence streets 


CONTEMPLATED WORK. 

Brewster, Minn.—Cement walks are 

contemplated. sired for Elizabeth st., from 6th to Lock 
Marshfield, Ia Paving is urged for Hobart, Okla.—Will vote, May 14, on 
ntral ave the issue of $15,000 street improvement 
Austin, Minn Paving is contemplated bonds. 

for Oakland ave Henderson, Tenn.—Grading and gravel- 
Lindsey, Paving is proposed for ing is contemplated for the _ business 

Main st. s summer. streets 
Corning, The question of paving is Massillon, O.—The paving of S. East, 

being urged Summitt and Railroad sts. has been au- 
Ecors Mich. Voted to issue bonds to thorized. 

pave River st. Woodlawn, Ala.—Will vote, May 21, on 
Harrisville, Mich.—Voted to issue bonds the issue of additional street improve- 

to build sidewalks. ment bonds. 
Billings, Mont.—Asphalt paving is con- Hyde Park, Vt.—Voted to issue $35,000 

templated for Yellowstone ave. bonds for building concrete walks.  Vil- 
Newcastle, Ind.—Bitulithic paving is to lage trustees. 

be given a test in this city. Durham, N. C.—Will vote, May 7, on 
Rochester, Minn.—Plans will be pre- the issue of $275,000 bonds for improving 

pared for paving W. Zumbro st. the streets. 
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Huntington, Tenn.—Will vote on the 
issue of bonds to gravel the streets. May- 
or Murray. 

Uniontown, W. Va.—Will vote, May 21, 
on the issue of bonds for paving, curbing 
and sewers. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—The approaches of 
the Clinch ave. viaduct are to be cleaned 
and paved. 

Delhi, «.—Brick paving is proposed for 
Lincoln ave. 

Dillondale, O.—Paving is proposed for 
various streets. 

Napanee, Ind.—About two miles. of 
street will be paved. 

Freeport, Pa.—Bids will be asked soon 
for grading, curbing, etc. 

3enton Harbor, Mich.—Paving is con- 
templated for Green and Stevens aves. 

Independence, Mo.—Grading and macad- 
amizing Woods Chapel Road is proposed. 

Kittanning, Pa.—Bids will be asked 
soon for grading, paving and curbing. 

Wagoner, I. T.—Many street improve- 
ments are contemplated. H. H. Hellen, 
cy. engr. 

Beaver Falls, Pa.—Bids will be asked 
for paving, curbing, ete. H. T. Barker, 
cy. engr. 

Huntsville, Ala.—Paving is proposed for 
the principal business _ streets. R. E. 
Smith, mayor. 

Des Moines, Ia.—City Engineer has pre- 
pared resolution for paving E, 16th with 
vitrified brick. 

Decatur, Ala.—Council has decided to 
pave about 5,000 lin. ft. of streets and 
construct sidewalks. 

Shawano, Wise.—Plans and _ specifica- 
tions are being prepared for several blocks 
of tar macadam paving, curbs and gut- 
ters, 

Leipsic, O. 3ids will be asked soon for 
building sawed stone or cement sidewalks 
on 12th st. H. Moenter, clk. 

Burkesville, Ky.—The construction of a 
30-mile turnpike between this city and 
Columbia, is contemplated by the Commer- 
cial Club of both towns. 

Fostoria, O.—Estimates for paving 
various streets have been furnished by 
Riggs & Sherman, engrs. of Toledo, who 
will also prepare plans. 

El Reno, Okla.—Ahout 2% miles of as- 
phalt paving is contemplated. R. N. Whit- 
tlesey, cy. engr. 

3allard, Wash.—Brick paving is con- 
templated on Broadway st. and Ballard 
ave. Mayor Peck. 

Lawrence, Kans.—Bids will be asked 
soon for considerable brick paving. Hol- 
lund Wheeler, cy. engr. 

Kokomo, Ind.—Plans and specifications 
will be prepared for paving Sycamore st. 
with asphalt. 

Pioneer, O.—Will vote, May 6, on the 
issue of bonds for improving highways 
and building bridges. 

Green Bay, Wis.—The property owners 
on Madison st. have petitioned for asphalt 
paving. Cy. Clk. Kerr. 

East St. Louis, Ill—More than 5 miles 
of granitoid sidewalks will be constructed 
during the summer. 

Muskogee, I. T.—This city contemplates 
about 6 miles of brick and asphalt paving. 
M. A. Earl. cy. engr. 

Mason City, Ia.—The estimated cost of 
paving KE. 8th st. with asphalt is $20,000 
to $24,000. 

Van Buren, Ark.—An_ ordinance has 
been passed for paving Main st. with 
brick. E. M. Bacharach, cy. engr. 

Augusta, Me.—Creo-resinated wood 
block paving is contemplated on Kennebec 
bridge. W. B. Getchel, cy. engr. 

Aberdeen, Wash.—The new council has 

















provided for street improvements, includ- 
ing the residence streets. 

Newark, N. J.—Resolutions for 13 
blocks of granite block paving were fa- 
vorably acted upon, April 18. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—The city clerk has 
been directed to ask for bids for construct- 
ing walks on Traverse st. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—The- entire city 
will probably be organized into improve- 
ment districts. Mayor Frierson. 

Bennettsville, S. C.—Voted to. issue 
$70,000 bonds for street, water and sewer 
improvements. Mayor Hodges. 

Wilmington, Del.—The street and sewer 
department adopted a list of 153 streets, 
April 16, to be paved and improved. 

Benton Harbor, Mich.—A_ resolution 
was adopted, April 15, for paving Hull 
ave, with asphalt. A. H. Burger, cy. clk. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind.—The board of pub. 
wks. ordered, April 15, plans constructed 
for about 7 miles of new cement walks. 

Martinsville, Ind.—An ordinance has 
been passed to pave Pike st. with brick, 
on gravel base. Cy. Engr. Johnsgn. 

Lorain, O.—A _ resolution was passed, 
April 15, providing for the paving of Reid 
st., from Franklin st. to 5th ave. 

Onawa, Ill.—Objections will be heard 
May 6 on the proposed construction of ce- 
ment sidewalks. Geo. Underhill, cy. clk. 

Downer’s Grove, Ill.—Special.—J. 5S. 
Lozier says he has plans for $100,000 
worth of paving to be done in the near 
future. 

Huntsville, Ala.—Council adopted an 
ordinance, April 16, for paving the street 
around the public square with vitrified 
brick. 

Des Moines, Ia.—Resolutions have been 
prepared for paving a number of streets 
with crecsoted wood blocks and vitrified 
brick. 

South Orange, N. J.—Ordinances have 
been passed for constructing cement side- 
walks in a number of streets. H. Stacy 
Smith, chm. twp. com. 

Ensley, Ala.—The street committee of 
city council visited Birmingham, April 
12, to inspect the bitulithic pavement in 
use in that city. 

Topeka, Kans.—The streets and walks 
committee has recommended the construc- 
tion of 23 blocks of new paving and 5 
blocks of repaving. 

Elkhart, Ind.—A plan is being formu- 
lated hy A. H. Beardsley and others for 
constructing a boulevard along the St. 
Joseph river bank. 

Trenton, N. J.—Specifications are being 
prepared for paving a large number of 
streets with asphalt and Belgian blocks. 
Abram Swan, Jr., cy. engr. 

Plainfield, N. J.—Council passed an or- 
dinance, April 9, providing for permanent 
pavements in the business section of the 
city. <A. J. Gavett, cy. engr. 

Provo, Utah.—Council passed four or- 
dinances, April 8, providing for sidewalk 
paving in districts Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8. Ob- 
jections will be heard May 4. 

South Bend, Ind.—Specifications have 
been approved for 10,000 sq. yds. of as- 
phalt paving on Main and Jefferson sts. 
and 16,000 sq. yds. of brick paving on 
several streets. 

Smoky Hollow, Minn.—Voted to issue 
bonds to build roads, and bids are asked 
until June 10 for the sale of bonds. Jas. 
H. Cosner, clk. bd. supvrs., Swatara P. O., 
Minn. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—The property 
owners on East First South st., between 
Second East and Thirteenth East sts., 
have decided upon Utah asphalt for pav- 
ing that thoroughfare. 
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Bernardsville, N. J Bids are asked un- 
til May 13 for macadamizing 5,450 ft. of 
road. John D, Cross, chm. twp. com. Ber- 
nards twp 

Brazil, Ind Bids are asked until May 
+ for constructing 231-2 mis. of gravel 
roads in Harrison twp. Jas. L. Burns, co. 
audt 


Carthage, Ill sids are asked until 
May 4 for paving Main st. with brick and 
stone Orville F. Berry, chm. bd. lo- 


cal impvts. 
Crookston, Minn Sealed bids are asked 
until May 14 for asphalt paving, curbing 


and drain tile on Houston ave. A. 
Childs, ey. elk 

Carroll, la Sealed bids are asked un- 
til May 7 for constructing 1,250 sq. yds 
of brick paving on concrete base. S. H 
Johnston, mayor 

Vincennes, Ind Sealed bids are asked 
until May 7 for constructing 11-3 mis. of 
gravel road in Windsor twp. John T 
Scott, co. audt. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—Bids are asked un- 
til May 16 for 38,000 sq. yds. of brick and 


6.500 sq. yds. of macadam paving. E.. 
Bond, prest. bd. supvrs. 

Fredericksburg, Va Sealed bids ure 
asked until May 4 for improvements t 
the government roadway here. Major M 
Gray Zalinski, Q. M., Wash., D. C 


Vancouver Barracks, Wash.—Bids ars 
asked until May 6 for constructing cement 


walks, curbs, steps, crosswalks, enue 
Constr. Q. M 
Dodgevill« Wisc. Sealed bids are 


asked until May 7 for building cement 
sidewalks and crossings on certain streets 
Henry Halverson, clk. B. P 2 

White Plains, N. J.—Bids are asked un- 
til May 6 for 2,000 sq. yds. of asphalt 
block paving on Orawanpun and Church 
sts. Peter Paulding, vil. clk. 

Independence, Kas. Sealed bids are 
asked until May 7 for constructing 14 
blocks of brick paving and 8,088 ft. ot 
conerete curb. F. N. Sickel, cy. clk. 

Cincinnati, O Bids are asked until 
May 3 for 10,000 sq. yds. of paving and 


3,920 lin. ft. of granite curb on Harrison 
ave Cc. N. Dannenhower, cy. engr. 
Benzonia, Mich.—Bids are asked until 


May 5 for building 1 mi. of public road 
or highway on the beach on the north 
side of Crystal Lake. Wm. J. Pettit, 
supvr 

Columbus, O Sealed bids are asked 
until May 3 for constructing a highway 
at Painesville and until May 9 for one 


at Jefferson. Sam Huston, State High- 
Way com 

Ridgeweod, N. Pg Sealed bids are 
asked until May 7 for macadamizing 80,- 
000 to 100,000 sq. yds. of streets. John 


J. Lannuier, prest. vil. trustees; J. B 
Hopper, elk. 

Boston, Mass. Bids are asked until 
May 4 for constructing brick and granite 
pavements, Navy-yard, Boston. -— << 
Hollyday, ch. bureau vds. and docks., 
Navy Dept., Wash., D. C 

New Albany, Ind Bids are asked un- 
til May 4 for paving Thomas st. from 
Market to Spring sts. with vitrified brick 
with combined cement curb and gutter. 
Cy. Engr., Mann. 

Jasper, Ind.—Sealed bids are asked un- 
til May 6 for grading, draining and pav- 
ing with stone 2 mis. and 1,680 ft. of the 
Huntingburg and Ireland road. M. A. 
Sweeney, co. audt. 

Kahaniki, H. T.—Bids are asked until 
May 15 for constructing roads, sidewalks 
ind grading at the new post here. Capt. 
E. H. Humphrey, constr. Q. M. U. S. A,, 
Honolulu, H. T 

Cincinnati, O Bids are asked until 
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May 3 for paving Harrison ave. with gran- 
ite blocks, and until May 10 for macadam- 
izing Dover st. and S. Hudson ave. M, 
J. Keefe, clk. B. P. S. 

Des Moines, Ia.—Sealed bids are asked 
until May 3 for paving Forest ave. with 
asphalt, and until May 8 for paving W. 
Locust st. with creosoted wood blocks. 
W. W. Wise, chm. B. P. W. 

Huntington, Ind—Sealed bids are asked 
until May 14 for paving Marshall st. 
from Tipton to Division, with asphalt, ce- 
ment curb and gutter, cement sidewalks 
ind catch-basins. J. B. Vernon, cy. engr. 

Bayonne, N. J.—Sealed bids are asked 
until May 7 for 6,700 sq. yds. of Telford 
macadam, 5,646 sq. yds. of brick, and 4,- 
640 sq. yds. of asphalt paving. W. C. 
Hamilton, cy. clk. F. W. Dalrymple, cy. 
engr. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Sealed bids are asked 
until May 7 for asphalt, brick, bitumin- 
ous macadam and granite paving on a 
large number of streets and fo rpaving 17 
alleys with brick. A. J. O’Reilley, prest. 
_ 2 

Jeffersonville, Ind.—Sealed bids are 
asked until May 4 for grading, draining 
and paving with crushed stone or other 
materials, a number of roads. John 
Scheller, chm. Co. comrs.; Geo. S. Parks, 
co. audt. 

Natchez, Miss.—Bids are asked until 
May 15 for 22,500 sq. yds. of asphalt, bi- 
tuminous macadam or vitrified brick pav- 
ing; 12,000 ft. cement curb; 6,000 lin. ft. 
storm sewer. Mayor; J. N. Hazelhurst, 
engr., 905 Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—Sealed bids are asked 
until May 4 for paving Main st. with as- 
phalt and Church st. with tar macadam. 
Bids are asked next May 18 for paving 
Market st. with creosoted wood blocks 
with sandstone curbing. W. A. Marden, 
chm. B. P. W. 

Peru, Ind.—Bids are asked until May 
11 for paving Water st. with brick. Cy. 


Ft. Porter (Buffalo P. O.), N. Y.—Bids 
are asked until May 5 for constructing 
cement walks. M. 

Chippewa Falls, Wis.—Bids are asked 
until May 8 for paving Bay st. and Grand 
ave. with brick. B. P. W 

Madison, Wisc.—Bids are asked until 
May 7 for macadamizing ten miles of 
streets. John F. Icke, cy. engr. 

Ridgewood, N. J.—Bids are asked un- 
til May 7 for macadamizing various 
streets and roads. J. B. Hopper, vil. clk. 

Winchester, Ind.—Bids are asked un- 
til May 9 for constructing 27 miles of 
crushed stone roads. McPougue, co. audt. 

Bayonne, N. J.—Bids are asked until 
May 7 for 6,700 sq. yds. of Telford macad- 
am, 5,640 sq. yds. of brick, 4,640 sq. yds. 
of asphalt paving. F. W. Dalrymple, cy. 
engr. 

Washington, D. C.—Sealed bids are 
asked until May 15 for furnishing gran- 
ite curbing, asphalt paving blocks, vitri- 
fied paving blocks, red sewer brick, terra 
cotta sewer pipe, vitrified sewer invert 
blocks, repressed vitrified sewer invert 
blocks, Portland cement, sand, broken 
stone, paving blocks, and bricks, granite 
curbing, etc. H. B. F. McFarland, chm. 
dist. comis. 





CONTRACTS AWARDED. 


3utte, Mont.—The contract for con- 
structing cement sidewalks was awarded 
to Al Saner. 

Austin, Minn.—The contract for paving 
Chatham st. was awarded to Fielding & 
Shepley, of St. Paul. 

Tacoma, Wash.—The contract for pav- 


ing C st. with brick was awarded to W 
J. Murphy for $44,373. 

Lawrence, Kans.—The contract for pav- 
ing Winthrop st. with brick was awarded 
to Haskins & Ramsey. 

Ravenna, O.—The contract for macad- 
amizing a road was awarded to E. E. Mor- 
gan of this city for $12,784. 

Sheridan, Ind.—The contract for 4 mi 
of brick paving was awarded to Nolan 
& Slattery for $12,000. 

Eugene, Ore.—The Warren Construc- 
tion Co. was awarded the contract for 
paving Willamette st. with asphalt. 

Cincianati, O.—The contract for paving 
St. Michaels st. with boulders was award- 
ed to Geo. Stone for $1,819.25. 

Marine City, Mich.—Wm. H. Simpson, 
of Port Huron, was awarded the contract 
for building all sidewalks in this city 

Rhinelander, Wise.—vThe contract for 
macadam paving Was awarded to the 
Concrete Constr. Co., of Green Bay, for 
$24,357. 

Livingston, Mont The contract for 
constructing cement walks was awarded 
to the Livingston Concrete Bldg. & Mfg 
Co. 

Union City, Tenn.—The Troy Paving Co. 
of Jackson, Tenn., was awarded the con- 
tract April 15 for graveling 3 mis. of 
streets. 

Henderson, Ky The contract for con- 
structing concrete walks was awarded to 
the F. M. Payne Contract Co., of Owens- 
boro. 

Council Bluffs, Ia.—The Council Bluffs 
Hydraulic Stone Co. was awarded the 
contract for 1-2 mi. of cement gutter 
for $1,161. 

Meadville, Pa.—George J. Vetter was 
awarded a contract for paving 23,311 sq. 
yds. of Park ave with brick for $54,583.30. 

Portland, Ind.—A contract for paving 
¥% mi. of streets with brick was awarded 
to Hipskind & Sons, of Wabash, for $25,- 
000. 

Cambridge, O.—The contract for con- 
structing 10,000 ft. of cement sidewalks 
has been awarded to Port E. Gibson of 
this city. 

Rochester, N. Y.—H. B. Hooker & Son, 
Wilder Bldg., was awarded the contract 
April 10 for paving Field st. with brick 
for $22,680 

Clintoa, Ii.—The contract for construct- 
ing cement walks, De Witt Park, was 
awarded April 13, to John Lake & Son for 
about $2,000. 

Acton, Mass.—Chas. E. Harve, of Mill- 
bury, was awarded the contract, April 19, 
for constructing a section of state high- 
way for $8,187. 

St. Clairville, O.—The contract for 
paving several streets was awarded to 
the Ft. Henry Constr. Co., of Wheeling, 
W. Va., for $31,159. 

Danville, 1ll—McKee & Line secured 
the contract April 20 for building new 
cement sidewalks on Oakwood ave. Ver- 
million Heights. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The_ contract: for 
macadamizing 73d st. from Prospect to 
Troost aves. was awarded, April 16, to 
J. Ray Samuel for $6,179.50. 

Dayton, O.—The contract for paving 
Richard st. with asphalt was awarded, 
April 11, to the Andrews Asphalt Paving 
Co., of Hamilton, O., for $8,905. 

Salem, Ore.—The Warren Construction 
Co., of Portland, was awarded a contract 
for paving State st. from Commercial to 
Church, with bitulithic for $26,000. 

Alexandria, La.—The contract for pav- 
ing and curbing the sidewalks on 16th, 
Holly, 3rd, Jackson and 3th sts. was 
awarded to the Southern Constr. Co, 

Osceola, Ia.—The contract for paving 
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the public square with vitrified brick on 
concrete base was awarded to Wm. Horra- 
bin, of Iowa City, at $2.12 a sq. yd. 

Bucyrus, O.—The contract for paving 
Charles st. with Metropolitan block was 
awarded April 4 to E. O. Frehwater & 
Sons, of Chester, W. Va., for $27,000. 

Newark, N. J.—The contract for curb- 
ing, grading and flagging Watson ave. and 
paving 8 streets was awarded April 18, 
to the Newark Paving Co. for $106,824.20. 

Dayton, O.—David A. Onkst was award- 
ed a contract, April 16, for grading, grav- 
eling and building sidewalks on Barney 
Heights, for about $12,000. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Contracts have 
been awarded as follows: Improving Lo- 
gan st., Kleote & Vanderveen, $12,635; 
creosote block paving on Fountain st., 
Chas. J. Carpenter, $14,129. 

Mobile, Ala.—A new contract was made 
with the Southern Bitulithic Co., of Nash- 
ville, April 2, providing for a mainte- 
nance clause of 15 years. The old con- 
tract was for 10 years. 

Lawrence, Mass.—The contract for 
paving 19,000 sq. yds. of Common st. 
with Mack vitrified brick on concrete base 
was awarded to Philip Holland of this 
city at $2.68 a sq. yd. 

Duluth, Minn.—G. J. Johnson was 
awarded the contract for constructing ce- 
ment walks in certain streets at prices 
averaging, on the various contracts about 
95 cents a lin. ft. 

Alhambra, Cal.—Contracts for grading, 
oiling, curbing, gutters and sidewalks on 
Stoneman ave, and 5th st. was awarded 
April 9 to Ostwald Bros. and on Elec- 
tric ave. to J. F. Hall. 

Waterloo, Ia.—The W. A. Bryant & 
Sons Co. was awarded the contract for 3 
mis. of asphalt paving at $1.79 a sq. yd. 
or $135,780, which was $12,979 lower than 


the next lowest bidder. 


Atlantic City, N. J.—The Standard Bit- 
ulithic Co. was awarded the contract for 
38,500 sq. yds. of bitulithic paving on At- 
lantic ave. by the Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 
at $3.59 a sq. yd. 

Menominee, Mich.—The contract for 
paving 10,000 sq. yds. of Upper Main st. 
with tar macadam was awarded, April 
6, to John Striffler, of Marinette, Wis., at 
$1.75 a sq. yd. or $17,500. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—The contract for 
repairs to street pavements was awarded, 
April 4, to P. J. Moran, for $11,555 and 
for constructing all stone crossings tu 
Custer & Burt, for $3,640. 

Washington, D. C.—The Washington 
Asphalt Co. was awarded the contract 
for constructing asphalt block pavements 
at $1.80 a sq. yd. for 5-in. pavement on 
gravel base and at $1.65 for 4-in. pave- 
ment. 

Utica, N. ¥.—The Barber Asphalt Pav- 
ing Co. was awarded contracts, April 19, 
for paving at $2.12 a sq. yd. The prices 
submitted on this work averaged from 
25 to 30 per cent. higher than last year. 

St. Paul, Minn.—James Forrestal was 
awarded a contract, April 18, for macad- 
amizing Crocus Hill streets. April 18, for 
$51,979; Fielding & Shepley secures the 
contract for one street, for $20,384. 

Savannah, Ga.—Bids for repairing the 
asphalt pavements were submitted, April 
10, as follows: Asphalt Paving Co., of 
Georgia, Macon, $1.16 a sq. yd.; South- 
ern Paving Co., Chattanooga, $1.17; Bar- 
ber Asphalt Paving Co., Phila., $1.30. 

Toledo, O.—The contract for paving 
Wauseon and Orchard sts. was awarded 
to Garrigan Bros. Metropolitan block will 
be used. 

Wyandotte, 
Conley Co., of 


Mich.—Special.—The ¥. C. 
Dayton, O., was awarded 


the contract, April 18, for extending the 
paving of Biddle ave. about 18,000 sq. 
yds.; Metropolitan block will be used, at 
$1.83 a sq. yd, Berea curbing, 58 cts. a 
lin. ft., excavation, 40 cts. a cu. yd. 

Louisville, Ky.—The Barber Asphalt 
Paving Co. submitted the lowest bid for 
paving Market st. and Slaughter ave. with 
asphalt, at $1.97 a sq. yd., 5 yr. guaran- 
tees and $2.04 with 10 yr. guarantee. The 
American Standard Co. bid $2 and $2.50 
respectively on 5 and 10 yr. guarantees. 

Anadarko, Okla.—Special—The Con- 
nelloy Construction Co., of this city and 
Sioux Falls, S. D., was awarded the con- 
tract, April 8, for constructing cement 
sidewalks and curbs around the court 
house square, at 13% cts. a sq. ft., for 
sidewalks and 40 cts. a lin. ft. for curb- 
ing. 

Fremont, Ia.—The contract for furnish- 
ing paving brick for 50,000 sq. yds. of 
paving here was awarded to the Barber 
Asphalt Paving Co., of Des Moines. The 
contract for constructing 30 blocks of 
brick paving was awarded, April 6 to J. 
W. Turner of Des Moines, at $1.86% a 
sq yd. 

Albany, N. Y.—Bids were submitted, 
April 15, for grading and paving West- 
ern ave. as follows: Vulcan Engineer- 
ing Co., $41,646; Robert Shafer, $39,950; 
Mulderry Bros., $41,889; Supplementary 
proposal: Vulean Engrg. Co., $40,524; 
Robt. Shafer, $48,390; Mulderry' Bros., 
$40,789; M. F. Dollard, $37,200. 

Lima, O. T.—T. J. Mulligan secured 
the contract for paving N. Main st. as 
follows: Exca., 30 cts. a cu. yd.; 8 in. 
sewer tile, 30 cts. a lin. ft.; Metropolitan 
paving block, $1.41 a sq yd.; cement 
curb, 30 cts. a lin. ft.; cement filler, 8 
cts.; catch basins, $25 each; extra con- 
crete, $3.25 a cu. yd.; stone headers, 20 
cts. a lin. ft.; total, $29,299.25. 

New York City—The Asphalt Constr. 
Co., Madison ave. and 137th st., was 
awarded a contract for paving 163rd st., 
Boro of Bronx, as follows: 5,900 sq. yds. 
iron slag pavement, $2.70; 10,225 sq. yds. 
asphalt block, $1.82; 2,380 cu. yds. con- 
crete, $4.58; 4,900 lin. ft. old curb, 30 
cts.; total, $46,955. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Newman Constr. 
Co., 1127 Willoughby ave., Brooklyn, was 
awarded the contract for repaving Broad- 
way, Boro of Brooklyn, with granite on 
concrete base for $79,597. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—Bids for asphalt pav- 
ing on Jackson st. were submitted April 
12 as follows: Borber Asphalt Co.—Trini- 
dad asphalt, $2.34 a sq. yd.; cement curb 
and gutter, 58 cts. a lin. ft.; sandstone 
curb 80 cts. a lin. ft.; brick gutter, $2.35; 
Andrews Asphalt Paving Co., Hamilton, 
O.—Bermudez Lake Asphalt, $2.40; ce- 
ment curb and gutter, 60 cts.; sandstone 
curb, 80 cts. 

Keyser, W. Va.—The contract for pav- 
ing street with brick was awarded to the 
H. D. Brooks Co., of Fairmont, W. Va., 
for $20,000. 

Pueblo, Colo.—The Cleveland Trinidad 
Paving Co., of Cleveland, O., was award- 
ed the contract for improving Victoria 
ave. Paving Dist. 

Beltsville, Md.—The contract for con- 
structing two miles of the Washington 
Boulevard was awarded to McDowell & 
Brown of Ft. Deposit, Md., for $30,000. 

Omaha, Neb.—Contracts for construct- 
ing ten miles of macadam road have been 
awarded as follows: Q St. road, E. ' 
Van Court, at $1.34 per lin. ft., for 10-in, 
macadam and $1.09 for 8-in. Same con- 
tractor also secured the contracts for 
Leavenworth St. road, 8 in. deep, for $1.09 
per ft., and Center St. road, 8 in. deep, 
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for $1.72 per ft. C. W. Craig & Co. was 
awarded contract for paving Military. 
Road 12 ft. wide, § in. deep, for $1.52 
per ft., and for similar paving on Cal- 
houn Road for $1.56 per ft. A contract 
for grading was also let to Dan Hannan 
on Military Road to prepare for paving. 
Grading contracts on what are known 
as the Brandeis and Stoltenberg Roads, 
north of the city, were let to J. W. Wil- 
liams, and grading of south county linge 
road was awarded to M. H. Williams. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Paving contracts were 
awarded April 10, as follows: Asphalt 
blocks, 43d, 48th and 51st sts., $13,754, 
$20,369 and $19,731 respectively, Hastings 
Pavement Co., 25 Broad st., N. Y. City; 
repaving Bush st. with second-hand gran- 
ite on concrete base, City Excavat. & 
Constr. Co., 407 Hamilton ave., Brooklyn ; 
repaving Kent ave. with granite on con- 
crete base, Newman Constr. Co., 1127 
Willoughby ave., Brooklyn; regulating, 
curbing and building sidewalks on Van 
Sicklen st., Chas. Cranford, 44 Court st., 
Brooklyn. 


SEWERS. 


New York City.—P. J. Murray has 
begun work on the Ingleside sewer, which 
will be the largest sewer in Queens Bor- 
ough. The present contract covers 6,700 
ft. of mains and will cost more than 
$200,000. 

CONTEMPLATED WORK. 

Traer, Ia.—A sewerage system is con- 
templated. 

Harrisville, Mich.—Vote to construct 
sewers. 

Rushmore, Minn.—Voted to issue bonds 
for sewers. 

Morristown, Tenn.—A sewerage Ssys- 
tem is contemplated. 

Minneota, Minn.—The extension of the 
sewerage system is urged. 

Aberdeen, Wash.—The new council has 
provided for sewer extenstion. 

Vicksburg, Miss.—Bids will be asked 
for a storm sewer in China st. 

Oskaloosa, Ia.—The question of sewage 
disposal is being considered. 

Oxford, O.—Will .vote May 14 on the 
issue of $50,000 sewerage bonds. 

Laneaster, O.—Sewers will be built in 
Park st. John N. Wolfe, cy. engr. 

Wyoming, O.—Plans are being pre- 
pared for a sewerage system.—Mayor 








Ecorse, Mich.—Voted to issue bonds for 
constructing a general sewer system. 

Hobart, Ok.—Will vote May 14 on the 
issue of $25,000 for a sewerage system. 

Rome, Ga.—Will vote May 7 on the 
issue of bonds for extending the sewerage 
system. 

Linden, N. J.—The question of con- 
structing a sewerage system is being con- 
sidered. 

Bridgeburg, Ont.—Plans have _ been 
completed for 8 miles of pipe sewers and 
septic tanks. 

Oelwein, Ia.—Council has taken action 
towards constructing a sewage disposal 
lant. 

Millville, N. J.—The question of erect- 
ing a sewage disposal plant is being dis- 
cussed. 

Barberton, O.—A storm sewer in Wun- 
derlich ave. is contemplated. Harry Al- 
corn, cy. engr. 

Wadesboro, N. C.—A number of citi- 
zens are organizing a company to con- 
struct a sewerage system. 

Ida Grove, Ia.—Final action will be 
taken by council May 20 on the proposed 
sewerage system. 





Dillon, S. C.—Special.—W. Murchison 
desires data for installing a private sep- 
tic tank and filter. 

Corona, Cal.—The business men are in- 
terested in the question of constructing a 
sewerage system. 

Holdredge, Nebr.—A sewerage system 
is contemplated. 

Ludlow (Covington P. O.) Ky.—Coun- 
cil contemplates constructing trunk sew- 
ers this summer. 

Benton Harbor, Mich.—A_ resolution 
has been passed to build a sewer on 
Pipestone st. H. Burger, cy clk. 

Colville, Wash.—The question of con- 
structing a sewerage system is being con- 
sidered. Harry Bonner, cy. engr. 

Duluth, Minn.—Plans are _ being pre- 
pared for sewer systems in West Duluth 
with Forty-ninth av. outlet, and in Park 
Point. 

Grossdale, Ill.—Ordinances have been 
passed by this village and LaGrange pro- 
viding for the joint construction of a box 
sewer to drain both towns into Salt 
creek. 

Durham, N. C.—Will vote May 7 on the 
issue of bonds for the extension of the 
sewerage system. 

Lexington, Ky.—An ordinance has been 
passed to build a sewer in Patterson st. 
Thos. D. Combs, Mayor. 

Vicksburg, Miss.—Will vote on May T 
on the issue of $200,000 bonds for build- 
a sewerage system. 

St. Augustine, Fla.—Will vote on May 
21 on the issue of bonds for installing a 
complete sewerage system. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Preliminary estimates 
have been submitted for the proposed St. 
Anthony Park sewer system. 

Truckee, Cal.—Will vote on the issue 
of bonds for installing a sewerage sys- 
tem. W. F. Wilkie, mem. san. com. 

Ford, Mich.—The plans and specifica- 
tions of Mason L. Brown for a general 
sewerage system have been approved. 

Des Moines, Ia.—City council ordered 
April 15, the construction of a sewer sys- 
tem for Center Drive and Park line. 

Wilmington, Del.—A new intercepting 
sewer along Brandywine creek to drain 
Rockford and Kentmere is contemplated. 

Bartlesville, Z. T.—Special.—Voted 
$40,000 bonds for the extension of the 
sewerage system. W. H. Whaley, cy. 
engr. 

Girard, O.—Voted to issue sewer bonds 
and bids will be asked for constructing a 
trunk sewer and sewage disposal plant. 

Winfield, Kas.—Bids will be asked soon 
for constructing a sanitary sewerage sys- 
tem and septic basins. D. F. Merry, cy. 
engr. 

Dowagiac, Mich.—Voted April 1 to 
issue $53,250 for constructing § trunk 
sewers. Plans have been prepared. J. S. 
Haines, cy, surv. 

Sandusky, O.—A _ resolution has been 
passed to construct reinforced concrete 
sewers in Arthur, 5th and Scott sts. A, 
C. Schutz, cy. engr. 

Kokomo, Ind.—Plans and specifications 
are being prepared and bids will be asked 
soon for constructing South Branch 
sewer. W. F. Mann, cy. engr. 

Bement, Ill.—Special.—Plans, specifica- 
tions and estimates for a sewerage sys- 
tem have been prepared by the Iowa 
Engineering Co. of Clinton, Ia. 

St. Marys, Pa.—Plans for the proposed 
new sewerage system and sewage dis- 
posal plant will be made by Alexander 
Potter, of New York City and T. Chalkley 
Hatton of Wilmington, Del. 

Quincy, Ill._—The contract for construct- 
ing 1,000 ft. of 3% ft. 2 ring brick storm 
sewer was not let April 10 and the plans 
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be changed and new bids asked. 
neock, cy. eng! 

Hazelton, Pa Specifications 
pproved for constructing a 
Peace st The city engineer 
directed t isk for bids for constructing 
6 new concrete sewer inlets. 

Aurora, Neb Petitions are 

ited a i the city council to call a 
to vote on the issue of 

constructing 1 Sewerage 


down town and residence dis- 


wil 
] H 
have been 
sewel in 


has been 


being cir- 
speci 


bone SyVs- 


Special L 
, advises us that 
for receiving bids for sewer, water 
works extension, hospital grant, firehall 
ind local improvement debentures has 
been extended to June ; 
last Rutherford, N. J 
the septic tank Sewer system fo! 
ist end of the borough and a sewer for 
Hill to empty into the 
river, has been recommended by 
he committee Wm. Gramlick, mer. 
Lexington, Mo Special.—J. A. Wilson, 
Says surveys have been made 
being prepared for a drain- 
mis. long in Lafayette 
ounty. The object is to straighten Davis 
reek, and the work is of a nature to 
tify the use of a small dredging boat or 
other ditching machine. Bids will be 


isked soon. 


Alberta 


~The 


adoption 
tne 
Carlton 


Passaic 


cy. engr., 
ind plans are 


ge ditch about 10 


< 


Jus- 


LET. 
asked until 
system 


CONTRACTS TO BE 
Lamar, Colo Bids are 
May 9 for constructing a sewerage 
Cc. W. Heaton, town clk. 
Lawton, Ok Bids are asked until May 
11 for building brick and pipe sewers. 
W. R. Julian, cy clk 
Montgomery, Ala.—Bids are asked until 
May for building sewers in 8 streets. R. 
S. Williams, secy-treas. 
Washington, D. C 
until May 13 for constructing a sewer. 
H. B. F. McFarland, chm. dist. comrs. 
Oshkosh, Wis.—Sealed bids are asked 
until May 18 for constructing a sewer in 
9th st. W. A. Marden, chm. B. P. W. 
soise, Idaho.—Sealed bids are asked 
until May 8 for constructing a sewer 
system Barracks. R. B. Tur- 
ner, Q. M. 
Laporte, Ind 
6 for building 
and tose sts. 


3ids are asked 


*Boise 


Bids are asked until 
sewers on E. Harri 
Hiram Burner, cy. 


Bids are asked until May 
storm water drain in 
J. A. Cantwell, cy. clk. 

Springfield, Ill.—Bids are asked 
May 20 for sewers for supreme 
building. Jas. A. Rose, secy. state. 

Binghamton, N. Y Sealed bids are 
isked until May 6 for constructing the 
4th ward trunk sewer D. C. Herrick, cy 
clk, 

Chillicothe, O Bids are asked until 
May 3 for building an 8 in sewer with 
inlets in Church st. H. T. Herrmann, clk. 
B. P. S. 


— 
building a 
Pleasant st. J. A. 
until 
court 


Cincinnati, O Bids are asked until 
May 3 for constructing sewers in Clifford 
st. and Harrison ave. M Keefe, clk 
B. P. S. 
3ids are asked unti} 
mis. 8 to 15 in 
flush 


Sandersville, Ga. 
May 3 for constructing 6 
sewers, including manholes, 
ete. D. Cheatham, mayor. 

Waco,’ Tex Sealed bids are asked 
until May 16 for constructing 15 mis. of 
sanitary sewer extensions. Jas, B. Baker, 
mayor; R. B. Dickey, cy. secy. 

Hastings, Minn.—-Sealed bids are asked 
until May 6 for constructing sewers in 


tanks, 
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Tyler, tamsey, Vermillion, 2nd, 7th and 
Sth sts. Chas. Hawkes, cy. clk. 

Trenton, N. Y.—Sealed bids are asked 
until May 7 for building a sewer in Wash- 
ington and Tyler sts. and Stuyvesant and 
Hermitage aves. Harry B. Salter, cy. clk. 

Madison, Wisc. Bids are asked until 
May 10 for constructing three miles of 
sewers John F. Icke, cy. engr. 

Pana, Ill Contracts will be let about 
the last of May for 30,000 ft. of sanitary 
sewers varying from 8 to 20 inches.  L. 
S. Ham, cy. eng 

New York City—Bids are asked until 
May 8 for constructing sewers and sewer 
basins in various streets in Brooklyn. 
Bird S. Coler, Boro, prest. 

Bronxville, N. Y.—Bids are asked until 
May 3 for constructing additions to the 
sewerage system. Geo. H. Rogers, 2543 
Third ave., New York City, Engr. 

Richmond, Ind.—Sealed bids are asked 
until May 8 for constructing a sewerage 
system and a sewage disposal plant. C. 
W. Merrill, chm. B. P. W. Fred R. 
Charles, cy, eng 

Elkhart, Ind.—Bids are asked until 10 
a. m. May 4 for constructing the 9th and 
10th district sewers, 24 manholes and 66 
catchbasins. A. M. Smith, cy. engr> T. 
G. Wilkinson, cy. 

Lamar, Colo bids are asked 
until 8 p. m., May 9, for constructing a 
sanitary sewer system, requiring 66,805 
lin. ft. 8, 12, 15, 18 and 21 in. vitrified 
sewer pipe. C. W. Heaton, town clk. 

Baltimore, Md.—Sealed bids are asked 
until May 15 for building storm water 
drains Nos. 2 and 3, including drains, con- 
crete manholes and 102 inlets. Peter 
Leary, Jr., chm. sewerage comn. 

Perth Amboy, N. J.—Sealed bids are 
asked until May 6 for constructing a 
trunk sewer involving 800 ft. 6 ft. con- 
crete sewer; 1,700 lin. ft. 6 ft. brick 
sewer; 10 manholes; 16 receiving basins. 
Wm. H. Fullerton, st. comrs. 

Summit, N. J.—Sealed bids 
until May 7 for constructing a concrete 
pumping station, sewage tank and a 
pumping station trunk sewer, 160 tee 
branches, 36 lin. manholes, 2 junction 
manholes, 1 drop manholes, ete. . E. 
Rowe, cy. clk.; Wm. S. Logan, cy. engr. 


are asked 


CONTRACTS AWARDED. 


Sullivan se- 
constructing 


Sarnia, Ont.—Garrett «& 
cured the contract for 
sewers. 

Ottumwa, Ia N. N. Naugle & Co. se- 
cured the contract for a sewer in W. Mill 
st. for $22,000. 

Polo, Ill.—The 
sewers was awarded to 
3elleville for $26,400. 

Escanaba, Mich.—John Laughlin 
awarded contracts for constructing 
ers in Dousman ave, and 2 alleys. 

Galveston, Tex.—The contract for ex- 
tending sewer laterals was awarded to 
Trueheart & Jackson for $19,486. 

Watertown, S. D.—Hess & Rau secured 
the contract April 8 for constructing the 
3rd ward sewer for $10,500. 

Batesville, Ark.—John McCoppin of 
Little Rock was awarded the contract for 
building sewers for $12,725. 

McKeesport, Pa.—Sewer contracts were 
awarded April 3 to Frank Erbeck, Bow- 
man Bros. and Spering & Demyers. 

Elmira, N. Y.—J. H. & W. S. Walker 
secured the contract for installing sewer, 
water and gas services in Church st. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—The contract for, 
building a sewer in Terrace av. was 
awarded to Vandeveen & Mussell for 
$1,681. 


Beaver, Pa 


contract for building 
Stoltz & Sons of 


was 
sew- 


The contract for construct- 
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ing 1,000 ft. of 12 in. sewer in Tailor st. 
was awarded to John r. Potter of 
Monaca. 

Huntington, Ind.—The contract for ex- 
tending the Rabbit Run sewer was 
awarded April 13 to P. Hipskind & Sons 
for $10,000. 

Washington, D. C.—The contract for 
constructing the Ivy City trunk sewer 
was awarded April 22 to E. G. Gummel 
or $12,884. 

St. Paul, Minn.—John Lind was award- 
ed contracts, April 11 for building sewers 
in Ashland ave. for $37,000 and in Lafond 
st. for $2,450. 

Shawnee, Ok.—The contract for con- 
structing a storm sanitary sewerage sys- 
tem was awarded to Chas. T. Derr of 
Guthrie for $103,277.98. 

Des Moines, Ia.—The contract for 
building section 1 of the Grand View sewer 
system was awarded April 7 to J. W. 
Campbell at $1.74 a ft. 

New London, Conn.—The F. M. Ladd 
Co. was awarded the contract for con- 
structing 500 ft. of 24 in. 11,350 ft. of 20 
in. pipe and 550 ft. of tunnel for $24,983. 

Centerville, Ia.—M. C. McGinnis was 
awarded the contract for constructing a 
drainage ditch % mi. long between 
Charlton river drainage dists., Nos. 1 
ind 2. 

Dayton, O.—Contracts for storm water 
sewers were awarded April 3 as follows: 
Elm st., G. C. Meyers, $1,296.25: 3rd st., 
$694; Germantown st., $424 and Adams 
st., $2,574.98, Norman F. Dill. 

Somersville, Mass.—The contract for 
constructing sewers in Somerville ave., 
Washington, Hawkins and Lake sts., and 
Walnut and Whitfield roads, was awarded 
to Chas. A. Kelley for $4,086. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The contract for 
building a sanitary sewer on S. Limestone 
st. was awarded to J. J. Fitzgerald as fol- 


lows Main sewers, 80 cts. a ce. 3 
branches, 40 ects.; manholes, $35.00; 
Flushtanks $55; rock excavation, $2.50 a 


cu. yd. 

Larned, Kas.—Special.—The contract 
to construct sanitary sewer system, con- 
sisting of 6,295 feet of 8-10-12 in. pipe 
was let to The Municipal Construction 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., for $4,250.00. N. 
\ towland, cons. engr., McPherson, 
Kans. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Sewer contracts were 
awarded April 19 as_ follows: Peter 
Swenson, dist. No. 34, 80 cts. a lin. ft.; 
manholes and inlets, $40 each; dist. No. 
S4, 77 cts. a lin. ft.; manholes and inlets, 
$40 each. John Marnell—Dist. No. 73, 
i3 cts. a lin. ft.; manholes, $32.50; in- 


WATER WORKS. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Work on the _ con- 
struction of the auxiliary water plant 
was begun April 16. 

Columbia, 8S. C.—An_ ordinance has 
been introduced providing for a perma- 
nent water works commission. 

Waukegan, Ill—This city voted April 
9 against the purchase of the plant of 
the Lake Forest Water Co. for $150,000. 

Portland, Me.—The Des Moines Water 
Co. has been organized here for the pur- 
pose of constructing, owning and main- 
taining water works systems and plants 
with the following officers: President, 
James R. Parsons, of Yarmouth: treas- 
urer, Walter M. Lovejoy of Portland. 


Orange, N. J.—An ordinance was passed 
April 15 directing the water committee 
not to reduce water rents when the 


property owner alleges leakage or waste, 
unless a test of the meter is made. If 
the test proves the meter to be correct 
the property owner must pay $2 but if 
the meter is inaccurate the committee is 
authorized to make a_ reduction in the 
amount of the bill. 
CONTEMPLATED WORK. 

Webster City, Ia.—The water mains 
will be extended. 

Ortonville, Minn Will vote May 2 on 
extending the water mains. 

Aurora, Minn Additional wells for a 
water supply are contemplated. 


Kast Palestine. O.—Voted to. issue 
bonds for extending water mains. 
Racine, Wis¢ This city voted in favor 


of municipal ownership of waterworks 
Morrisville, Vt. Voted to issue $100, 
000 bonds for constructing a dam 


Eufaula, I. 7 The improvement of the 
water works system Is contemplated 
Cheney, Wash Voted to issue bonds 


for improving the water works system 
Iowa Falls, Ia The council will ex 
tend the water mains several thousand 
feet. 
Atlanta, Ga Voted to issue $350,000 
bonds for improving the water works sys 
tem. 


Dillon, Mont Plans for a_ concrete 
reservoir will be made by Geo. Metlen, cy 
engr. 


Minot, N. D Plans are being prepared 
for water works and sewers. G. T. Mor- 
row, cy. audt. 

Mitchell, Neb Voted to issue bonds 
for constructing a municipal water works 
system. 

Rome, Ga.—wWill vote May 7 on the 
issue of bonds for enlarging the water 
works system 

Haddonfield, N. J.—Voted to issu 
$100,000 bonds for constructing a mu 
nicipal water works. 

Red Bank, N. J.—Voted April 11 t 
appropriate $15,000 for extending and 
improving the water system 

Niagara Falls, N. Y The city engi 
neer is preparing plans for constructing 
a water works system. 

Jackson, O Will vote June 4 on the 
issue of bonds for enlarging and improv, 
ing the water works system. 

Rosalia, Wash.—The business men have 
organized a stock company and will con 
struct a water works system 

Augusta, Me The Augusta Water 
Dist. will lay 5,300 ft. of 10-in. water 
main to the Maine Insane Hospital 

Fergus Falls, Minn This city has pu 
chased the water system and will prob- 
ably install a meter system. 

Plattsburg, N. Y Voted to issue 
$50,000 bonds for the purpose of ac 
quiring watershed of city water supply 

Charlotte, N. Y¥.—Voted to isue $18,000 
bonds to repair and enlarge the municipal 
water and electric light plants. 

Tilden, Neb.—sSpecial Plans for \ 
water works system are being prepared b 
the Iowa Engineering Co., of Clinton, In 

Trezevant, Tenn.—The Business Men's 
Club has appointed W. G. Ware to inves 
tigate the matter of constructing water 
works. 

Springfield, Mass Plans for the new 
Little River water system will be made 
by Allen Hazen, con. engr. of New York 
City. 

Ashland, Pa The water committee is 
considering the question of increasing the 
capacity of the reservoir. John Morrissey, 
chm. com. 

The question of issuing bonds for con- 
structing water works systems will be 
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voted on as follows: Browerville, Minn.; 
Sauk Rapids, Minn. 

Spartanburg, 8S. C.—Surveys and esti- 
mates for installing a water works sys- 
tem will be prepared by J. L. Ludlow of 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Ashtabula, O.—Plans for improving 
the city water system will be made by 
the Walter P. Rice Engineering Co., of 
Cleveland. Louis A. Amsden, cy. engr. 

Lockport, N. Y.—Governor Hughes has 
signed a bill providing for an additional 
bond issue of $60,000 to enable this city 
to complete a water supply system. 

3ellaire, O.—An ordinance was passed 
April 13 authorizing the board of public 
service to expend $35,000 for completing 
the filtration plant, purchasing a new 
pump, and making other improvements. 

The question of issuing bonds for con- 
structing water works has been favorably 
voted as follows: River Falls, Wis.; La- 
mont, Ia.; Centralia, Mo.; Bethoud, Colo. ; 
Big Timber, Mont.; Bennettsville, S. C.; 
Bellevue, Neb.; Bonesteel, S. D.; Coman- 
che, i. T. 

The construction of water works sys- 
tem is contemplated at the _ following 


places: De Ridder, La.; Canon City, 
Colo.; St. George, Utah; Viola, Wis. ; 
Carthage, N. Y East Grand Forks, 


Minn.; Prentiss, Miss.; Salem, Ore.; Oak- 
dale, Pa.; Casselton, N. D.; Downybrook, 
N. D.; Norwood, Minn.; Vernon Center, 
Minn.; Hoosick Falls, N. | ay Ponca, 
Okla,; Tallahassee, F la. ; Dike, a. : 
Prague, Okla.; Commerce, Ga.; Memphis, 
Tex. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Special—William Mil- 
ler Booth, constr. engr., 712 Dillaye bldg., 
advises us that he has been asked to rec- 
ommend an expert engineer, capable of 
estimating the value of a water work sys- 
tem now in operation. Municipal owner- 
ship is being discussed, and such an au- 
thority is required The names of three 
men capable of making such valuation and 
willing to do so for a city in New York 
State are desired. 


CONTRACTS TO BE LET. 


Lisbon, N. D.—Bids are asked until 
May 6 for laying water mains. M. E. 
Moore, cy. audt. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Bids are asked un- 
til May 5 for sinking an artesian well. 
Philip Prioleau, cy. engr. 

Moorhead, Minn.—Bids are asked un- 
til May 6 for laying 1 block of 6-in. water 
mains. H, E. Roberts, cy. clk. 

Madill, I. T.—Sealed bids are asked un- 
til May 7 for constructing a water works 
system. M., Griffin O'Neil, prest. coun. 

Waterville, N. Y.—Sealed bids are asked 
until May 13 for constructing a reservoir. 
W. G. McLean, chm. bd. water comrs. 

Forsythe, Mont.—Bids are asked until 
May 3 for constructing a water works 
system. Iowa Engineering Co., Clinton, 


a 

Ft. Bayard, N. Mex.—Bids are asked 
until May 6 for constructing water mains 
in certain streets. Chas. Hankes, ey. 
clk 

Parker, S. D Bids are asked until 
May 7 for constructing Nilsen, Freder- 
ickson, Weeks and Laking ditches. E. W. 
Browne, co. audt 

Washington, D. C.—Bids are asked un- 
til May 6 for brass and iron eastings. 
Thos. J. Sullivan, dir. bureau Engraving 
and Printing. 

Zumbrota Falls, Minn.—Bids are asked 
until May 15 for extending the pipe lines 
of the water works system. =. F. Davis, 
vil. recdr. 

Pensacola, Fla Bids are asked until 
May 4 for furnishing boilers and accessor- 





ies at Navy Yard, Bureau Yds. & Docks, 
Washington, D. C. 

Burlington, N. J.—Sealed bids are asked 
until June 5 for constructing a mechanical 
filter plant. Geo. O. A. Allison,  supt. 
water comis. 

Sioux City, Ia.—Sealed bids are asked 
until May 7 for erecting a chimney at 
the Main st. pumping station. G. B. 
Healy, prest. bd. w. w. trustees. 

Brandon, Man.—Bids are asked until 
May 17 (extended from May 6) for sup- 
plying 85 tons of 6 and 8 in. c.i pipe and 
special. W. H. Shillinglaw, cy. engr. 

Zumbrota, Minn.—Sealed bids are 
asked until May 15 for constructing an 
extension to the pipe lines of the water 
works system. E. F. Davis, vil, recdr. 

Galveston, Tex.—Sealed bids are asked 
until May 16 for taking out and replacing 
30 strainers in the city’s artesian wells at 
Alta Loma. C. G. Wells, cy. engr. 

Columbus, Miss.—Bids are asked until 
May 7 for laying 21% mis. of 6 and 8 in. 
water mains. E. S. Donnell, mayor; 
Kirkpatrick & Johnson, engrs., Jackson. 

Washington, D. C.—Bids are asked un- 
til May 8 for furnishing soft wrought iron 
pipe and bends, c. i. beaded fittings and 
gate valves. Bernard R. Green, supt. 
constr. 

Ft. Bliss, Tex.—Sealed bids are asked 
until June 3 for sinking a well, installing 
deep well pump, deep well pump shelter 
and trestle, steel tank and boilers, Constr. 
Q. N 





Carthage, N. Y.—Sealed bids are asked 
until May 6 for constructing a 12-in. con- 
duit line 14 2-3 mis. long, an intake res- 
ervoir, dam and gate house. P. R. Wrape, 
prest. bd. water comis. 

Romney, W. Va.—Sealed bids are asked 
until June 19 for constructing water 
mains, a concrete reservoir, wooden tank 


and steel trestle. Wm. M. Straus, chm. 
bd. of Regents for Schools for Deaf and 
Blind. 


Albany, N. Y.—Sealed bids are asked 
until May 6 for constructing 16 rein- 
forced concrete filter tanks, with oper- 
ating gallery, pumping station and appur- 
tenances. Wallace Greenlach, engr. and 
supt. bureau of water. 

Portland, Ore.—Bids are asked until 
July 1 for constructing a dam at the out- 
let of Bumping Lake, Wash., involving 
182,000 cu. yds. excavation, 960 cu. yds. 
concrete masonry, 900 cu. yds. riprap and 
rockfill, etc. U. S. Reclamation Service, 
Portland. 

Washington, D. C.—Sealed bids are 
asked until May 21 for constructing the 
North Platte project near Mitchell, Neb., 
consisting of 114 mis. of lateral ditches, 
involving 650,000 cu. yds. loose and solid 
rock. Jas. R. Garfield, secy. Reclama- 
tion Service. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Builders of all types of 
pumping engines are invited to appear 
before the board of water commissioners 
at 3 p. m., May 4, to demonstrate what 
pumping engine they build that will do 
the duty required of them in the direct 
pumping system. Bd. water comis. 

Washington, D. C.—Bids are asked un- 
til May 28 for constructing sections 2 and 
6 of South Canal and structures, sections 
2 and 8, involving §70,000 cu. yds. of ca- 
nal, excavation, 7,200 cu. yds. of concrete 
and 1,295 lin, ft. of tunnel, in connection 
with the Belle Fourche project, South Da- 
kota. Jas. Rudolph Garfield, Secy. Inte- 
rior. 

CONTRACTS AWARDED. 

New Orleans, La.—The contract for 
laying 12,000 ft. of water mains was 
awarded to J. W. Percival. 
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Hillyard, Wash.—The contract for lay- 
ing the water mains of the Valleyford 
Water Co. was awarded, April 13, to O, 
A. Woodward. 

Hamilton, O.—The contract for the new 
water works pumping machinery was 
awarded to the lLaidlow-Dunn-Gordon 
Co., of Cincinnati, April 18. 

Albany, N. Y.—The contract for laying 
pipes for extending the high pressure 
service of the water department was 
awarded to Fred A. Shaw. 

Sioux City, Ia.—Vincent Renney, of 
Omaha, was awarded the contract for in- 
stalling 2 boilers in the Main st. pumping 
station for $7,000. 

New York City.—The contract for con- 
structing the first portion of the aque- 
duct work to bring water from the Cats- 
kill to this city was awarded to the Thos. 
MeNally Co., of Pittsburg, for $4,126,000. 

Cincinnati, O.—The Keelmg & Ridge Co. 
was awarded the contract for construct- 
ing settling reservoirs for the new water 
works. Frank Burns secured the contract 
for laying 8,000 ft. of water mains in 
Observatory road for $5,440. 

Albany, N. Y¥.—The Eddy Valve Co., 
of Waterford, N. Y. was awarded the 
contract for furnishing valves for prelim- 
inary filters for $13,600. The U. 8S. Cast 
Iron Pipe and Fdry. Co. was awarded the 
contract for furnishing c.i. water pipes 
and special castings for the preliminary 
filters for $6,946. 


BRIDGES. 











Clinton, Ma.—A 500-ft. bridge across 
Kennebec river at Pishon’s Ferry is con- 
templated. 

Greensburg, Ind.—Bids are asked until 
May 6 for building a bridge. F. E. Ryan, 
co. audt. 

Claremont, N. H.—Voted to erect a steel 
bridge at a cost of $37,000 across Connect- 
icut river. 

Racine, Wis.—Plans for the proposed 
new bridge at Lafayette ave. are being 
made. B. P. W. 

West Chester, Pa.—The county commis- 
sioners have decided tc erect 1 iron and 2 
stone bridges. 

Toledo, O.—Bids are asked until June 
10 for building a steel concrete bridge at 
Cherry st. . S. 

Eugene, Ore.—A county bridge across 
McKenzie river at Hendricks Ferry is 
contemplated. Co. Comis. 

Lock Haven, Pa.—A new bridge across 
the river between Jersey Shore and Antes 
Fort is contemplated. 

Bryan, O.—Sealed bids are asked un- 
til May 14 for erecting several bridges. 
Jeremiah Clay, chm. co. com, 

Tipton, Ind.—Bids are asked until May 
6 for repairing and extending Louck’s 
bridge. J. F. Barlow, co. audt. 

Leavenworth, Kas.—Sealed bids are 
asked until May 6 for building a concrete 
culvert. J. W. Niehaus, co. clk 

Kokomo, Ind.—Bids are asked until 
May 8 for erecting 2 reinforced concrete 
bridges. Wm. L. Benson, co. audt. 

Pensacola, Fla.—Bids are asked until 
June 4 for erecting a modern steel bridge 
across Little Bayou. Bd. Co. Comis. 

Cleveland, O.—The question of issuing 
$700,000 bonds for rebuilding the Central 
viaduct will be voted on soon. . 

Leavenworth, Kas.—Bids are asked un- 
til May 6 for constructing a concrete cul- 
vert in Fairmount twp. Edward Jones, 
Co. engr. 

Princeton, Ind.—Bids are asked until 
May 7 for moving and erecting a bridge 














across Richland Creek. Harry R. Em- 
bree, co. audt. 

Janesville, Wis.—The city engineer has 
been directed to prepare plans for a new 
bridge across Spring Brook at Beloit ave. 

Le Roy, N. Y.—wWill vote May 7 on 
the issue of bonds for building a bridge 
over Oatka river, connecting Mill and 
Church sts. 

Covington, Ind.—Bids are asked until 
May 7 for constructing 1 steel bridge 
and 2 concrete bridges. W. B. La Baw, 
co. surv., Veedersburg. 

Washington, D. C.—Bids are asked un- 
til May 15 for furnishing the metal work 
of 2 60-ft. span steel highway bridges. 
U. S. Reclamation Service. 

Elyria, O.—Bids are asked until May 
6 for constructing 2 stone bridges across 
Black river at 4th and Broad sts. Jas. 
C. Smith, Prest. B. P. S. 

Lorain, O.—Sealed bids are asked un- 
til May 13 for erecting and constructing 
the Aschenbach culvert in Amherst. Chas. 
Chandler, comis. clk. 

Cleveland, O.—Sealed bids are asked 
until May 4 for constructing concrete 
abutments in Middleburgh and _ Brecks- 
ville twps. Julius C. Dorn, clk. 

San Andreas, Cal—Bids are asked un- 
til May 7 for constructing a steel bridge 
with concrete piers across Mokelumne 
river, near Comanche. A. W. Poe, co. 
clk. 

Fairmount, W. Va.—The county court 
will ask city council to contribute $4,000 
towards the construction of a new bridge 
over the Monongahela river here, 

Milwaukee, Wisc.—Sealed bids are 
asked until May 10 for constructing a 
bascule bridge across South Menomonee 
Canal at 6th st. Chas. J. Poetsch, chm. 
B. Fr. W. 

Milwaukee, Wise.—Bids are asked un- 
til May 4 for building a concrete stone 
arch viaduct (Melan System) over the 
Menomonee Valley at Grand ave. F. O. 
Phelps, co. clk. 

Oneida, N. Y.—The property owners 
have submitted a petition to the board 
of public works asking for a cement 
bridge over Higginbotham Brook on Up- 
per Broad st. 

Buffalo, N. Y¥.—Bids are asked until 
May 2 for constructing a plate girder 
bridge on pile and masonry foundation 
across Stop No. 1 at River st. Chas. M. 
Morse, dept. engr. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Bids are asked until 
May 21 for removing the present struc- 
ture at 18th st. and erecting a new steel 
superstructure, with reinforced concrete 
and wood block flooring. Chas. H. Tal- 
bert, C. Ze, B. F. i. 

Upper Sandusky, O.—Bids are asked 
until May 10 for constructing 1 steel 
bridge superstructure and repairing stone 
abutments of Keller bridge across San- 
dusky river in Antrim twp. and of Joe 
Best bridge in Mifflin twp. 

Columbus, O.—Bids are asked until 
May 12 for the following: Engineer's es- 
timate No. 722, roadways and approaches ; 
No. 723, sub-structure, No. 724, super- 
structure, ete., and No. 725, roadway, 
sidewalk and concrete encasing on super- 
structure of Leonard Ave. viaduct in Mar- 
ion twp.; No. 729, constructing new floor 
system on Dublin Ave. bridge over Olen- 
tangy River in City of Columbus; No. 
739, constructing approaches, ete., to 
Chillicothe Pike bridge over Big Walnut 
Creek, Hamilton twp.; No. 740, raising 
and dressing roadway on approaches to 
Frank Road bridge over Scioto River, 
Marion and Franklin twps.; No. 741, con- 
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pproaches on Jackson Los Angeles, Cal Sealed bids are 
farm, Jackson twp. W. asked until May 6 for furnishing and 
Ludt erecting boilers, engines, electric gener- 
ators and motors for delivering current 

to the Los Angeles Acqueduct Cement 

P. W 


Works. Horace B. Ferris, sec’y B. "| 

STREET LIGHTING. New Castle, Ind.—Ambrose Petry, of 

Detroit, who recently purchased the hold- 

install elec ings of the Newcastle Light, Heat & Pow- 

I has purchased a site and will erect 

issue bonds large power plant for generating elec- 
icity for commercial purposes, 

estion of i Washington, D. C. Bids are asked un- 

considered til May 8 for furnishing to the Forest 

on the ques Service 3,000 miles of No. 12 galvanized 

electric light on wire, 35,000 Standard Oak brackets, 

and 35,000 standard insulators to be de- 

nlargement of the livered at Denver and Salt Lake City. 
plant is contem James Wilson, sec’y Agriculture 


1 committee 1s 


of establishing 


GARBAGE DISPOSAL, STREET 


A “ft Be abe CLEANING AND SPRINKLING. 
pril 2, to buy —_—— 
Atlantic City, N. J The city crematory 


nett & sons are be repaired J. W. Hackney, cy. 


if establishing 
: nsley, Ala The contract for sprink- 
r, franchise was ling the streets was awarded to J. C. Gor- 
H Harris, Jr., don 
— — A he plant ’ Wheeling, W. Va The construction of 
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